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This Month 


BreaKING THE BOTTLENECKS IN HOUSING” is 
based largely on the Twentieth Century 
Fund's survey, American Housing: Prob- 
lems and Prospects. You may wish to write 
to the Education Department of the Fund 
for further information. The address is 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


|x aKING your summer school plans, be 
sure to see the articles on “Summer Work- 
shops in International Relations” and “Guide 
to Reading Centers.” 


Ix May app to your interest in “Shining 
Knight” to know that Robert R. Denny, in 
writing it, has drawn upon his four-years’ 
experience as a bomber pilot in the Eighth 
Air Force. 


Arrractive corres of the preamble to the 
UNESCO Constitution, suitable for fram- 
ing, may be secured from the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. Free in 
limited quantities while the supply lasts. 


WE areN’r MAKING better mousetraps, but 
we have enlarged THe Journat. And the 
postman is making a beaten path to our 
door. Some readers are writing to say that 
they like the new NEA Journat. Others 
are suggesting ways it can be further im- 
proved. Still others are sending us items for 
the service pages. We hope you will write 
too, telling us what you think of this April 


issue, 


Next Month 


Tit May Journat will feature the Horace 
Mann Sesquicentennial. What plans is your 
school making for Mann’s birthday, May 4? 


JouRNAL READERS are writing to ask when 
our listing of Sixty Educational Books for 


1945 will be carried. The answer is: In the 
May number, 


Ix THE past winter months it was the big 
city. This spring it’s the country. You have 
seen our four-page on-the-ground features 
on Detroit and Allentown in January and 
February. Look for the pictorial story of a 


Benton County, Indiana, rural school in our 
May issue, 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
—subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 


Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 


from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 102-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE « 
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CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 


Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 





You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 











Name 
School__ Position 
City Zone State 
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The National Education Association 


TIE ABC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


will observe NBC’s United Nations Week 


In order to stress the world’s need for 
unity and understanding in the build- 
ing of an enduring peace, NEA will 
join with the National Broadcasting 
Company in the observance of NBC’s 
United Nations Week—September 1 
through 7. 


In schools throughout the country, 
NEA, with its 850,000 teacher-mem- 
bers, will co-ordinate its activities 
with those of NBC’s affiliated stations 
in this worthy project: PEACE NOW— 
OR NEVER! 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s United Nations project is long- 
term—beginning many months before 


its United Nations Week. With the en- 


National Broadcasting Company 
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dorsement of the State Department, 
the co-operation of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations and the 
NEA, NBC launches this activity in 


early June. 


Throughout the nation, NBC affili- 
ated stations in every community will 
conduct local peace campaigns tying-in 
with the national project. Beginning 
June 7, the first of the University of the 
Air courses to be devoted exclusively 
to the fostering of United Nations un- 
derstanding will be broadcast. The 
long-range activities of stations, NBC 
and participating groups will culminate 
in NBC’s world-wide United Nations 
Week—a week of peace programs to 
make America peace-conscious. 


America’s No. 1 Network 



























A TIMELY PROGRAM 
IN MATHEMATICS 


HOME AND JOB MATHEMATICS 
By G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Osborn 
258 pages, 54x 8 
For Junior and Senior High Schools 
| By comparison, the most modern approach to usable, 
practical mathematics available today. Here you will 
find the abstractions of mathematical operations 
turned into the job of everyday living. In short, here 
is a text planned to aid in building the mathematical 
foundation necessary to meet the needs of our people,— 
The Mathematics of the Masses. 
List Price $1.60 


FOUNDATION MATHEMATICS 
By G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Osborn 

256 pages, 84x 11 
A thorough course in the fundamentals of mathe- 
| matics to prepare the student for the ordinary com- 
|  putations of adult life. This book is suitable for a re- 
| view of arithmetic, as an alternative for algebra, or to 
provide fundamental practice in a course with Home 
and Job Mathematics as the basic text. 

List Price $ .80 


Write for Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Missouri 

























































A New Basic Course 
in Textiles 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


By M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


The title “Fiber to Fabric” is truly descriptive of this new 
book on textiles. It tells their interesting story, from fiber 
to fabric. 

Intended for basic courses in textiles taken by students en- 
rolled in home economics, merchandising, and similar courses, 
this informative text covers: 


® The differential qualities of all major textile fibers, 

® The fundamental manufacturing processes for all 
fibers. 

@ Five major textiles—cotton, linen, wool, silk, and 
rayon. 

®@ New non-cellulose, man-made fibers. 

®@ The care of fabrics. 


The contents of Fiber to Fabric are presented in simple non- 
technical language, and the book is liberally illustrated with 
vivid photographs and special drawings. An authoritative 
glossary of special terms accompanies the discussion of each 
textile. Every chapter concludes with questions for discussion 
and suggested readings. 


List price, $2 


Investigate this new text for your basic course in textiles. 
Write our nearest office for details. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco Boston Dallas 
Toronto 


London 











The outstanding modern spelling program 





‘lhe Pupils Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


Gased on ABASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
by Rinsland (the “Rinsland Word-Frequency Study") 


and featuring short basal weekly word lists—highly individualized 
initial study and review techniques 


CLOTH EDITION and TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION — Grades 2-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York © Boston ¢ Chicago 


Dallas © Atlanta © San Francisco 
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Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 15 
Ny 





Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


G EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 
pleasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . 
I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
——James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, stems A 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial “‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships. —Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader's 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 
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165-sheet capacity. 
Automatic feed. 
Motor drive optional. 


Model 90—Hand operated, 
popular priced, 

ideal for short runs. 
Easy to operate. 


Model 92—Heavy duty, high-speed, motor 
driven. Tens or thousands of low-cost copies 
easily produced in black or color. 


Choose your model, America! The modern, all-purpose 
Mimeograph* duplicator can be ordered and is being deliv- 
ered in increasingly substantial quantities. These are the 
models “‘road-tested”” by war, built to the same specifications 
that answered the heavy Army and Navy demands. 


They are built to take on many kinds of paper work jobs 
and give results you can be proud of. Copies are crisp, clear, 
black on white. The last copy is as legible as the first copy 


whether you run them off by the tens or thousands. Copies 
will not smear or fade. 


The Mimeograph duplicator is clean in operation. Any 
model is so simple to operate, a child can do it successfully 
with a minimum of instruction. 


A. B. Dick Company backs up the promise in its product 
with nationwide service, free instructional help, complete 
mechanical service, specialized help for you in harnessing 
Mimeograph efficiency and Mimeograph versatility to your 
particular needs. If you’re in the market for a new dupli- 
cator, mail the coupon at right. 
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Model 91—General-purpose, 
medium priced. Closed cylinder... 



















Mimeograph 
duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A, B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


It is not a Mimeograph duplicator 
unless it is made by A. B. Dick Company 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JN-446 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


....-........Please send me further information on the 
Mimeograph duplicators now available. 


iiss es I would like a demonstration. 

Company (or institution) 
Address... 

City...... 
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Building An Action Program 
for the State Association 


O.. NEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE suggests that our 
unified associations work out cooperatively a vic- 
tory action program to be achieved by 1951. Each 
association is asked to face its problems anew and to 
work out its own program. The details of these pro- 
grams must necessarily be different for each asso- 
ciation but, as our Executive Committee points out, 
they rest on a foundation of common convictions: 


That in our present confused world it is of the ut- 
most urgency that education be made as effective 
as possible. People must learn to rely upon intelli- 
gence and cooperation rather than force. 


That peace must be waged no less than war and that 
in any plan to insure security, raise the standard of 
living, and provide employment, education must 
play a major part. 


That a primary responsibility rests upon the organ- 
ized teaching profession to make education increas- 
ingly effective. 


That education must concern itself with the growth 
and development of the entire population from the 
earliest years thruout life. 


In an editorial for March we discussed the work 
of the local association. We now consider the work 
of the state association. 

It would be helpful if the leaders in each state 
association would set down in parallel columns two 
questions: What has our state association achieved 
during the past 25 years? What should our state 
association achieve during the next five years? Run- 
ning across both columns would be such areas as 
the following: 

[1] To build an informed professional and civic 
intelligence among its members 

[2] To set every teacher at work on the problems 
of the profession and the community 

[3] To improve teaching, the curriculum, and 
school organization 


[4] To improve the selection and preparation of 
teachers 


[5] To foster a unified profession—strong on 
ocal, state, and national levels 


6] To support important federal legislation 
7| To improve adult and higher education 


[ 
[ 
[8] To build public support for our common 
schools 
. [9] To foster world understanding and coopera- 
tion 
[10] To improve community life 


[11] To enhance teacher welfare, including: 


[a] Statewide minimum salaries, with provision 
for progressively higher standards, and special rec- 
ognition for added study or travel. 


[b] A modern salary schedule in each local com- 
munity to meet its special needs. 
[c] Provision for teacher tenure and security. 


[d] Provision for sick leave and sabbatical leave 
on a cumulative basis. 


[e] Adequate provision for retirement on account 
of disability or age. 
Such a survey should result in a program which 
would command the support of every thoughtful 
teacher. We now have a great opportunity to prove 
within our own profession the power of the demo- 
cratic processes. The problems are so numerous and 
often so difficult that they sometimes seem over- 
whelming, but they need not be. Our potential 
leadership is almost unlimited. We have hardly 
tapped the surface of that leadership. We need but 
to discover, awaken, and coordinate the immense 
power that exists in our farflung membership to 
accomplish wonders. 


A victory action program which embodies defi- 
nite goals for each local, state, and national associa- 
tion and which brings to each the strength of all can 
mark the beginning of a new day in American edu- 
cation. Such a program is ours to build. We cannot 
escape the obligation to build it and to work for it, 
knowing that the survival of civilization hinges 
upon our success. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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In a Nutshel: 


* Strength grows with use. 
* Planning is the path to freedom. 
* Conscription is the first stage of Fascism. 
“ NEA membership costs less than a penny a day. 
* Help keep this a country that deserves to be loved. 
* Every human advance was at first considered radical. 
* In feeding the mind, as in feeding the body, it’s what you 
digest that counts. 
* Man has mobilized might to make war; he must unite 
right to make peace. 

* Every teacher who values the future of youth should join 
the battle against the liquor traffic. 

* Even as a mother sacrifices for her children so must the 
teachers of today sacrifice for the schools of tomorrow. 

* The greatest need in teacher education is more emphasis 
on spiritual character in the selection of students. 


The Way Hitler Did It! 


We crve on another page of this Journat the official 
statement of the NEA Executive Committee on peacetime 
conscription. We suggest that you ask the editor of your 
local paper to reprint this statement and that you write 
and ask your friends to write to your members of Con- 
gress protesting the effort to force conscription upon 
the country. 

The plan which the Legion is now trying to drive thru 
Congress is even more destructive of our personal rights, 
political liberties, and representative institutions than the 
Marshall-War Department plan. The adoption of either 
would mean the end of our historic American democracy. 
Teachers would better fight conscription hard now than 
to pay tribute the rest of their lives to a militarized nation. 
The purpose of the Legion hierarchy to possess the schools 
is set forth on page 14 of the 32-page bulletin issued by 
the American Legion Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
entitled Universal Military Training: “To be successful 
the year of military training must be approached by the 
young man with the feeling that such year is an adventure 
and a benefit to life. For this the youth must be prepared 
in his early educational years [italics ours] on a grade level 
he can understand. To attain this objective we must first 
turn to the college where the teacher who is to train the 
boy receives his or her training. When those colleges train 
the teachers and convince them that the 12 months of 
military training is an advantage to the youth and the 
country, those teachers can and will pass that advantage 
to the youth.” 

And so the fountainhead of our schools, the teachers 
colleges, are to be corrupted. So reasoned Hitler and so 
was born Fascism! The real purpose of conscription is 
the indoctrination of young minds by militaristic leaders. 


SN 
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Help Stop Inflation 


Every reacuer should enlist actively in the battle 
against inflation. A great increase in prices could wipe 
out the salary gains of a generation. It would be a serious 
threat to social security, employment, and payment of 
the war debt. Write your local paper, organize action 
groups, help Congress resist the pressure of the big special 
privilege lobbies in Washington. Read the statement on 
inflation which appeared in the March Journat, page 160. 
Keep a file on the subject from newspapers and magazines. 


Wise Man! 


Rosrrr L. Haycock, retiring from the superintend- 
ency of the Washington, D. C., schools after 50 years 
service in the system, was given a dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel by the Education Association of the District of 
Columbia. Surrounded by his friends and associates of 
many years, he said: “The teacher’s purpose then—as 
now—is to show the growing young life how his heart, 
head, and hand can give to every task the best he has.” 
And again: “When you get to be 70 years old and face 
retirement, settle down to a pleasant life unmarred by 
worry over any past mistakes.” 


Midyear NEA Membership Report 


Tue nea MEMBERSHIP REPORT as released in Leaders 
Letter 51 shows that on December 31, 1945, our Associa- 
tion had 305,375 paid members—an increase of 8538 over 
December 31, 1944. Here are a few outstanding records: 


NEA NEA Gain 

Members Members over 

State December 31 December 31 last 
1944 1945 al 

I. sn sinnibiciince 1,014 2,459 1,445 
IEEE 4,258 5,465 1,207 
eee ee 16,304 18,622 2,315 
Pee: 24 oie: 7,172 8,957 1,785 
| ee 14,959 16,035 1,079 
ee 6,356 8,531 2,175 
Mississippi .......... 2,702 3,589 897 
Montana ........... 1,103 3,152 2,049 
| 2,676 3,330 654 
North Carolina ..... 8,015 10,183 2,168 
Washington ........ 8,442 10,591 2,149 
West Virginia ....... 5,005 6,576 1,57 
we? ss 2,499 2,921 22 


By the time of the annual membership count on May 31; 
many of these records will be even better and other states 
may be expected to make similar gains. Much may be 
accomplished during these last weeks of the school year- 
Let every state which has not already adopted the FIVE- 
YEAR PROGRAM of Unification, Expansion, and De- 


velopment do so now. 
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Congressional Leadership for UNESCO 





Senator Murray 
Montana 


HE Five members of the United 
States Congress pictured on this 
page are leaders in making the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization a reality. 
Senator James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana was a member of the United 
States delegation to the London con- 
ference of UNESCO last January. He 
is the author of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135, which would authorize full 
United States participation in 
UNESCO. The companion measure, 


Representative Mundt 
South Dakota 


. . . @ tribute to the leaders 

who are helping to give edu- 

cation a vital role in keeping 
the peace. 


House Joint Resolution Number 305, 
has been introduced by Congressman 
Chester E. Merrow of New Hamp- 
shire, who was also a delegate to the 
UNESCO conference in London. 

Since the principle involved in 
UNESCO was unanimously approved 
by both Senate and House in May 
1945, prompt action may be expected 
on these resolutions. 

To Senators J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas and Robert Taft of Ohio 
goes the credit for sponsoring Senate 
Resolution Number 122 in April 1945, 
which called for a permanent interna- 
tional organization for educational and 
cultural affairs and which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate in May 
1945. 

To Representative Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota goes the credit for spon- 
soring a similar resolution in the 
House known as House Resolution 
Number 215, which was also intro- 
duced in April 1945 and unanimously 
adopted in May. 

These earlier resolutions passed by 
the Senate and House had much to do 
with the development of sentiment for 


Senator Taft 
Ohio 
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Representative Merrow 
New Hampshire 


a worldwide educational organization. 

Perhaps no more important interna- 
tional development than UNESCO 
will occur in the whole framework of 
United Nations relationships because 
as Prime Minister Attlee so aptly said, 
“wars begin in the minds of men.” 

All honor to these Congressional 
leaders who have a vision of the role 
education can play in the future of the 
world and who are taking practical 
steps to make UNESCO an effective 
reality. 
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wisitinc Mexico for the first ume 1s 
like pressing one’s nose against end- 
lessly varied show windows. Are 
you interested in America’s ancient 
civilizations or in modern educational 
methods in rural districts? In fiestas, 
volcanoes, or farm cooperatives? In art, 
politics, or religion? Whatever your 
field, Mexico has samples that will re- 
veal tantalizing glimpses of an in- 
credibly diverse land and people. 
Sharp Aztec faces in a crowded city 
street, ruins of a primitive aqueduct in 
the wilderness, a formal Spanish party 
in a colonial house, all hint at the high 
drama of the past. Adobe huts and 
modern nightclubs, heavy-laden burros 
and chromium-trimmed cars contrast. 
Nature itself is a study in violent 
differences—cactus-spiked deserts and 
green, jungle-choked valleys; sunbaked 
plains, high plateaus, hot tropical for- 
ests, towering snow-peaked mountains. 
A crumpled land surface rises from 
below sea level along the Mexican 
Imperial Valley to the 18,700-foot 
summit of Mt. Orizaba. Weather 
changes ring up all possible variations 
from steamy tropical heat to intense, 
dry cold. 
More than two-thirds of the working 
Mexicans are farmers, tho they are 
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Winpow-sHopPIne is a fascinating hobby, whether you care to buy the prod- 
ucts or just spend your free time browsing. So it 1s with this artcle. If you are 
planning to take the NEA tour to Mexico this summer, be sure to read the 
following article prepared by the National Geographic Society. You will want 
to become familiar with the interesting towns and cities you will visit on your 
trip. But even if you are not intending to take advantage of the new travel 
tours, you will find this article excellent material for “browsing around” in 


the picturesque Mexican quarter. 


handicapped by natural conditions that 
make much of their land unsuited for 
cultivation. Tropical and temperate 
areas produce corn, wheat, cotton, 
beans, rice, peppers, sugar cane, coffee, 
cacao, and bananas. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, chickens, and turkeys are 
raised. Mexico has rich mineral re- 
sources—gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, tungsten, antimony, and _petro- 
leum. During the war Mexico proved 
a valuable source for needed materials 
that helped sweep the Allies to victory. 
Mexico declared war against Japan, 
Germany, and Italy in May 1942. 


Roughly 30 percent of the 21,000,000 
inhabitants of Mexico are pure Indians, 
Sixty percent have a mixture of Span- 
ish and Indian blood. 

Long before the Spanish conquest of 
1521 great native civilizations rose and 
waned in Mexico. In the last four cen- 
turies, Mexican history has unrolled in 
a panorama of violence and variety 
such as few countries have known. 
Historians divide it into three major 
periods, each marked by its own crises. 
The Spanish colonial period of ex- 
ploitation and repression lasted 300 
years, and was brought to a close by 
the Mexican war for independence. 
Then came an era of internal struggle 
and counter struggle. International 
chapters involved the war with the 
United States in 1846-48 and _ the 
French attempt to set up an empire 
under the Austrian Maximilian. 

The modern period dates from the 
overthrow of Porfirio Diaz in 1911. 
Since then there have been many gov- 
ernment upsets as well as a gradual 
stabilization of rule, farreaching social 
advances, and economic experiments. 

A wellbeaten track from Mexico lies 
thru Nuevo Laredo, just across the 
Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas, and 
first stop on the new NEA tours of 
the country. 

Pushing southward thru mesquite 
and cactus country, you come to Mon- 
terrey, Mexico’s number one manufac- 
turing center, home of its largest iron 
and steel works, lead smelters, and 
refineries. Monterrey is an old city 
founded around 1560. It retains traces 
of a picturesque past in Moorish archi- 


tecture, narrow streets, and flowering 
plazas. 
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Paricutin, three-year-old volcano, which rose overnight from a level cornfield 


Among the sights in Monterrey are 
the massive cathedral, the historic 
Bishop’s Palace, and the capitol build- 
ing where visitors are shown an early 
printing press used in the Mexican 
Revolution. From November to March 
the city is an enthusiastic bullfight 
center. 

One hundred and ninety miles 
southeast of Monterrey, Mexico turns 
another face in Ciudad Victoria, 
founded in the middle 1700's. It is a 
distribution point for a rich farming 
section in which such crops as coffee, 
fruits, sugar, and tobacco are grown. 
Interesting places to visit include the 
‘tate agricultural college, state capitol, 
and the cathedral. 

_ From Ciudad Victoria, the NEA 
itinerary leads southwestward to San 
Luis Potosi, more than 6000 feet above 
sea level. An important manufactur- 
Ing, mining, and agricultural center, 
om ee has several inter- 

es with colorful tiled 


domes. For shoppers, it has long been 
noted for its opal products. 

Traveling farther to the southwest, 
you come to Guadalajara, Mexico's 
second largest metropolis. Rising on a 
mile-high plateau, this city of grilled 
windows, overhanging balconies, and 
colorful gardens is one of the republic’s 
most Spanish centers. It has a delight- 
ful climate, dry and stimulating. 

Guadalajara’s women (many blonde, 
pure Andalusian types) have long held 
a reputation for beauty, its men for 
gallantry. You can’t throw a rock there, 
it is said, without hitting an artist, 
and there are not enough rocks with 
which to hit all the poets. 

Founded by one of Cortéz’ captains 
nearly a century before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, Guadalajara to- 
day is a blend of old and new. Its 
location has made it a natural western 
center since the Conquistadores first 
used it as a base for exploration and 
invasion. Linked by rail with Mexico 


City, its modern development was 
given great impetus by completion of 
the Southern Pacific System of Mexico 
in 1927. 

Visitors rate Guadalajara as one of 
the country’s best shopping spots, par- 
ticularly good for fine Indian textiles, 
pottery, handblown glassware, metal 
work, and leather goods. Sightseers 
look for the cathedral and other 
churches, the government palace, the 
state museum, and the university. 

Little Uruapan, something less than 
halfway from Guadalajara to Mexico 
City, has a history almost as hoary as 
that of Guadalajara. It gained its 
greatest fame only three years ago 
when a volcano suddenly burst forth 
from a cornfield. Within a year, Pari- 
cutin volcano, as it was named from 
the adjacent village, has tossed up a 
cone more than 1500 feet high. 

Around the volcano, the lava has 
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Mexican scenery, rural or urban, integrates 
the primitive and the cosmopolitan, as 
illustrated by: a Mexican senorita, the Na- 
tional Cathedral, Sun Temple at Teotihuva- 
can, a market place, a Pueblan potter. 


spread miles of destruction to once 
fertile fields. Uruapan, 15 miles away, 
once known as the “vale of flowers,” 
is today coated with volcano dust. The 
chief industry, production of lacquer 
ware, has been halted, since artisans 
can no longer set their work out in the 
sun to dry. So today Uruapan has 
taken on a new occupation, as a trans- 
fer and stopover point from which 
tourists and students set out to study 
the volcano. 

Seventy-five miles from the volcano 
is the important city of Morelia. 
Its site was chosen more than 400 
years ago, partly because of its de- 
lightful climate, but more as a con- 
venient location for keeping neighbor- 
ing Indian tribes under heel. Many of 
the Spanish nobility built homes there, 
and much of the tone and custom of 
the past still lingers. At the time of the 
Mexican struggle for independence, 
the old city, originally called Valla- 
dolid, was renamed in honor of its 
revolutionary hero, Morelos. 

Between Morelia and Mexico City 
is the cinderella town of San José de 
Purtia. Its hot springs, of volcanic 
origin, have been caught into terraced 
swimming pools. A large, modern 
hotel has been built on a hill in the 
middle of a landscaped park. Fishing 
and horseback rides are available. 
Traces of Indian relics are found there, 
remnants of a mysterious tribe which 
once inhabited Michoacan. 





If you go to Toluca on a Friday, 
you are likely to meet Indians on their 
way to market, bringing their pot. 
tery, baskets, carved toys, blankets, and 
serapes. 

From Toluca’s scenic valley, spec. 
tacular trips can be made to El Nevado 
de Toluca, an extinct volcano that 
towers 15,000 feet. 

Leaving Toluca, the road to Mexico 
City is along one of the republic’s most 
beautiful drives. 

Cradled in the great central valley 
of Mexico, Mexico City is not only the 
seat of the government but the center 
of cultural and commercial life as 
well. 

The oldest city in the western hemis- 
phere, Mexico City is an extraordinary 
mixture of all the elements that for 
so long have made up life in this part 
of the world. 

A good starting point for sightseers 
is the huge Plaza de la Constitucion, 
popularly called the Zécalo. At the 
height of Aztec power and civilization, 
just before the Spanish conquest, this 
was the site of Montezuma’s palace and 
the great Teocalli, or temple, where 
sacrificial blood flowed in rivers before 
monstrous, bejeweled gods. Out of 
the ruins of the ancient temple rose 
Mexico’s first Christian church, the 
Cathedral, which was a century in 
building and is still the largest on the 
continent. 

The historic national palace, the na- 
tional museum, the municipal palace, 
the national pawn shop, the ministry 
of public education—all are worth 
seeing. 

Southwest of Mexico City is Chapul- 
tepec, another old seat of Aztec power. 
From this commanding hill a fortress 
stood guard long before Columbus 
dreamed of exploration. In 1945 this 
historic site was chosen as the head- 
quarters for the Interamerican con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. In every- 
day life Chapultepec castle is a mu- 
seum, whose surrounding parks are 
popular picnic spots for Mexican fam- 
ilies. 

High also on the visiting list of 
tourists to Mexico City is a trip to San 
Juan Teotihuacén, nearly 30 miles 
northeast of the capital. There, in an 
eight-mile square area, are the ruins of 
a mysterious ancient city. Along the 
“Highway of the Dead” rise the famed 
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Pyramids of the Sun and of the Moon, 
with other temples and courts, ar- 
ranged with amazing precision and 
symbolic design. It is the one of the 
world’s greatest archeological finds. 

In striking contrast is another fa- 
vorite excursion to Xochimilco, where 
the visitor can ride about in flower- 
decorated boats on the island-dotted 
lakes. 

Each of the remaining towns to be 
seet-Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla, and 
Valles—has its own charm and spe- 
cialties. Cuernavaca is noted for its 
vacation atmosphere, its pastel-tinted 
houses, its tropical climate. A retreat 
for Aztec emperors, for Cortéz, and 
for the Emperor Maximilian, Cuer- 
navaca is still a favorite resort for 
nearby Mexico City bigwigs as well 
as travelers from all over the Americas. 

Taxco, southwest of Cuernavaca, is 
a small town of steep, narrow cobble- 
stone streets and time-marked build- 
ings. Its Spanish colonial past has been 
carefully preserved by the banning of 
modern types of construction. For the 
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RELIEF MAP OF MEXICO 


; No. 1 is a cross-section of Mexico at 2512 
egrees N. Latitude, about the location of 
Monterrey, 
— 2 altitude chart, a cross-section at 
the Tropic of Cancer, while No. 3 is a cross- 
section at 19 degrees N. Latitude or about 
the location of Mexico City. 
You will see that the further South the 
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visitor, it is the happy hunting ground 
for such native crafts as serapes, carved 
furniture, tin work, and hammered 
silver. 

Puebla, east of Cuernavaca, is also 
an old Spanish settlement, dating from 
the early 1530’s. It has grown to a mod- 
ern city of about 140,000 inhabitants, 
noted for its tile and pottery, som- 
breros, and leather goods. It is espe- 
cially significant for a Mexican victory 
won there in 1862 against a much 
stronger French force, then attempting 
to set. up the Empire of Maximilian. 

On the route back to the United 
States is Valles, 295 miles north of 
Mexico City. A town of only about 
three or four thousand people, it is 
nevertheless important as the hub of a 
surrounding cattle-raising and coffee- 
growing region. 

After the heights and bustle of cen- 
tral Mexico, Valles’ rural charm and 
altitude of less than 300 feet may seem 
restful—and another surprising sample 
of the many swift scene changes in 
Mexico. 


A. 
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The Sierra Madre divide at Oaxaca on the south into two great 


ranges, Sierra Madre Oriental and Occidental, forming in between huge 
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tablelands with a mean altitude above sea of 6000 feet. The climate 
of the tablelands is ideal, temperate, dry and healthful. Several of the 
highest peaks are perpetually snowcapped. 
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LL AMERICA is crying out for houses. Big city, small town, 
village, and farm—we simply haven’t enough living 
quarters anywhere. The whole country is feeling the 

housing shortage as a painful aftermath of war. 

One central fact is becoming evident. We won’t get new 
houses anything like as fast as we need them. Most author- 
ities agree that we shall need about one million new homes 
a year for the next ten years. Few are willing to predict that 
we shall actually build more than half a million homes in 
1946. Some estimates run as low as 200,000. 

Many things are holding us back. We are still facing great 
shortages in materials, manpower, and skills. It takes time 
to get supply lines flowing freely again. Zoning regulations, 
high building costs—these things and many others keep us 
from getting the houses we need. 

Daily headlines are full of plans, schemes, laws, and 
remedies to solve the housing shortage. Emergency measures 
are needed and undoubtedly are being worked out. But some 
longterm facts are vitally important. This housing shortage 
didn’t arise overnight and it is not going to be solved over- 
night. Emergency measures 
are necessary. But now is our 
great opportunity to do more 
than just set up makeshift 
remedies. 

There are longtime, deeply- 
rooted difficulties in the 
housebuilding industry. We 
must see them, understand 
them, deal with them if 
housing is to attain its real 
future. Even after shortages 
are over, the difficulties will 
remain. If we deal with these 
difficulties wisely and coura- 
geously, we can help Amer- 
ican housing to come of age 
and make its rightful contri- 
bution to our national pros- 
perity and physical comfort. 

Let’s forget the emergency 
shortage for a moment. Let’s 
see what happens to an aver- 





Breaking the Bottlenecks in Housing 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 





WHAT HOLDS BACK THE 
HOUSEBUILDING INDUSTRY? 






THOMAS R. CARSKADON 


Chief, Education Department 
Twentieth Century Fund 


age American citizen in a normal, peacetime year when he 
sets out to get a new house. Suppose you start to build your 
own house. Just buying land is often a headache. Title search, 
title insurance, transfer of deed, transfer tax, registration fee 
—a lot of our legal mumbo-jumbo about land goes back to 
medieval times. 

Suppose you get your land. You have a down payment 
for a house and have arranged to borrow the rest. You are 
now up against the housebuilding process in America: Con- 
tractors, subcontractors, materials salesmen, dealers, jobbers, 
inspectors, labor unions. They talk; they delay. You want 
to save time, to hold down costs, but they won’t let you. 
America’s great need is for houses in the $2000 to $4000 
price range. Try to build one and you may think the industry 
consists mainly of trade barriers and high prices. 

What’s the trouble? Most of the basic difficulties in our 
housebuilding operations grow out of three root causes: 


[1] Small Scale of Operations—Most builders, even in 
big cities, put up only two or three houses a year. They can't 
offer regular work to labor or subcontractors, can’t buy in 
large lots at low prices, don't 
make a steady market for 
dealers, manufacturers. 

[2] Lack of Organization 
—No one element controls 
the whole business of build- 
ing and selling a house. In- 
volved may be a builder or 
general contractor; labor; ar- 
chitect; financing agency; 
land seller or subdivider; ma- 
terials — manufacturers and 
dealers. Each one—naturally 
—is out to do the best he can 
for himself. 

[3] Insecurity — All ele- 
ments try to protect them- 
selves. Housebuilding has 
tremendous ups and downs. 
A good year may be five 
times as good as a bad year. 
New machines may throw 
workers out of jobs; new 
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materials may throw manufacturers and dealers out of busi- 
ness. No one feels secure. 

All thru the industry—top to bottom—you see people try- 
ing for high prices and wages, trying to gain some regu- 
larity and security. 

Manufacturers have to offer a wide variety of parts and 
materials to a seasonal and highly unsteady market. To hold 
down dangerous competition, firms may merge or fix prices 
for similar products. Some companies may hold back new 
processes OF materials to protect existing products. Some 
work for price-fixing laws to force dealers to uphold prices. 

Go down the line. Jobbers want to stay in business. They 
agree to favor certain producers if the producers favor them. 
Preferred dealers are often cut into the system. Jobbers, 
dealers, must cover their costs and try to make a profit. Prices 
stay up. 

Go on to the general contractor. You might say he is “top 
dog.” He makes you a price for the whole building. But what 
of the subcontractors? The contractor has to bring in 
specialists to do the wiring, plumbing, glass work, other jobs. 
Maybe they are busy—or out of business!—just when he 
wants them. Maybe they can’t get materials or workmen. 
Maybe they push up prices. 

Meanwhile, the overhead runs on for everybody. So the 
contractor may try to keep his subcontractors available and 
in business by agreeing to pay high fees when he has work 
for them. The subcontractors, in turn, may agree to work 
only for certain contractors and to use only certain materials. 
Prices stay up all around. Part of all this is “take.” But part 
comes from the driving urge to keep afloat in a dangerous, 
uncertain business. 

Labor is at the end of the line. The man with the hammer 
and saw, the pliers, the wrench, is the one you see building 
the house. He is caught in the same mesh as the rest. He 
says two hours’ wages may seem high to you, but what of 
two weeks or two months with no work at all? 

Sometimes contractors, materials distributors, unions make 
deals. They agree to work together—to hold up prices to 
protect business, wages, jobs. Sometimes builders force unions 
into deals; sometimes the other way round. Sometimes there 
are no deals, 

Union rules often seem tough. Sometimes they force you 
to use two men for a job one could do. They may boycott 
other unions or non-union workmen or materials. They 
may forbid power tools, 
enforce handwork. They try 
to spread work and keep 
wages up. Union locals of 
painters in many cities pro- 
hibit the use of spray guns. 
New York bricklayers still use 
trowels for spreading mortar. 
Part may be grab, but part 
is trying to keep afloat. 

There are the bottlenecks. 
What to do? Clearly there are 
two basic remedies: [1] Sta- 
risa: the Industry. [2] Try 
jor Low Cost and High 
Volume. 

Everybody in the house- 
building industry wants some 
assurance of steady, regular 
business, The answer is large 
Production at lower prices. 








BLUE PRINT FOR BETTER HOUSING 


If materials manufacturers, dealers, and jobbers had a 
steady market, they could increase output and reduce prices. 
If contractors and subcontractors could plan ahead, they 
might reduce charges and buy more efficiently. If unions 
could get regular work, they might relax some of their rules 
and consider lower hourly wages in return for steadier em- 
ployment, perhaps an annual wage. 

The Housing Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
urges “reduction of production costs thru the encouragement 
of larger producing organizations, thru greater use of ma- 
chinery and factory-produced parts, more highly productive 
industrial technics.” It also suggests “more direct and eco- 
nomical methods of materials distribution.” 

Laws are one way to get at bottlenecks. The Fund’s Hous- 
ing Committee urges stronger federal antitrust laws and 
federal and state campaigns “to rid the housing industry 
of price-fixing agreements and restraints set up to protect 
existing contractor, dealer and labor groups.” Citizens can 
work for such laws. On the fringes of housebuilding, out- 
right criminal gangs sometimes prey upon contractors, in- 
stallers, dealers, unions. Stronger federal and state anti- 
racketeering laws should deal with them. 

Building codes set useful standards of safety, sanitation, 
fireproofing. But sometimes selfish interests get codes drawn 
so that only one brand of material meets requirements; more 
workmen than you need must be hired. Codes should be re- 
vised. Cut out wasteful use of labor and materials. Permit 
new building methods and materials. Specify what the mate- 
rial should DO (e.g., resist how much heat), not what it 
should BE. 

Remember the goal of steady, mass production of houses 
at lower prices. Some recent developments point in that 
direction. One is the operative builder. He assembles land, 
builds many houses and then sells or rents them. He can 
buy materials in large quantities, offer regular work to 
subcontractors and building crews, keep down costs and 
prices. Another newcomer is the dealer-builder who con- 
tracts and builds. 

These are sample answers to our need for simpler and 
more direct ways of building and selling houses and sell- 
ing materials. Prefabrication offers another answer. With 
large, steady production, contractors, dealers, and labor could 
adjust to new developments. 

The Fund’s Housing Committee says the great bulk of our 
houses will come from pri- 
vate industry but public hous- 
ing should fill in the gaps and 
stimulate private building. 

We need more housing 
built to be rented. Land and 
title laws, mortgage arrange- 
ments, providing investment 
funds, zoning laws, selling 
organizations need liberaliz- 
ing, modernizing. 

But always you come back 
to the housebuilding indus- 
try itself. The citizen needs 
to see the barriers, under- 
stand how and why they 
exist, and help get rid of 
them. Only then can we get 
the high-production, lowcost 
homes—and resulting jobs— 
that America is waiting for. 
































First in War: 


First in Peace 


F wE should be placed in the position 

of having to state a single, all-in- 

clusive argument for the expendi- 
ture of public money to supply free 
public schools, we would probably 
agree that the most valid one is the 
development of better citizenship. 

During the war, and particularly 
while our armies were being most vig- 
orously attacked, it was easy to be a 
good citizen. We were united by a 
common cause—the very existence of 
our nation, our way of life, our form 
of government. We did not stop to ask 
who was carrying a gun beside us; the 
race or national origin of the blood 
used in a life-saving transfusion; the 
religious creed of the chaplain who 
committed our dead; the political affil- 
iation of the captain who commanded 
our landing craft; the social standing 
of the men who built our ships, tanks, 
and other war materiel. We bought 
bonds. We obeyed OPA edicts. We 
voted conscientiously in local, state, 
and national elections. We backed our 
officials in all their efforts to win the 
war. We were strong, united, and alert. 

With the coming of peace and the 
rapid removal of wartime restrictions, 
initiatives, and commonly understand- 
able goals, we have entered a danger- 
ous period in our history. There are 
clear signs of growing disunity, of in- 
creasing intolerance, of suspicion of 
leaders and of organizations, and of 
apparent lack of recognition of per- 
sonal and group responsibility for our 
national welfare. 

“First in war and first in peace” in 
importance for the success of our de- 
mocracy is the need for an active, alert, 
enlightened, conscientious, and pro- 
gressive citizenry. None know this 
need better than do the public-school 
people of America, for training in cit- 
izenship has always been their primary 
uinlaiealiediliaathiatieaiiiimian dite ene 
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objective. In classes in history or read- 
ing, in the kindergarten or the college, 
in classroom or on the playground, by 
direct or indirect methods, teachers 
have striven to develop better Amer- 
icans, better able to solve the increas- 
ingly complex problems and meet the 
constantly more difficult demands of 
citizenship in the modern world. 
The Citizenship Committee, one of 
the seven standing committees of the 
National Education Association, recog- 
nizing the critical importance of stress- 
ing the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship at this time, has ex- 
panded its program of action. In the 
spring of 1945 a six-page brochure was 
issued, setting up the new program of 
the Committee, and emphasizing that 
“freedom and democracy are never 
permanently secured. They must be 
achieved anew by each generation.” 
In February and March of this year 
a colorful poster and a 36-page manual 
on National Citizenship Day were dis- 
tributed by the Committee. The man- 
ual gives many helpful suggestions and 





le reason a lot of peo- 
ple do not recognize an opportu- 
nity when they meet it is that it 
usually goes around wearing 


overalls and looking like hard 
work, 
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sample programs to aid school, parent- 
teacher, church, civic, and other com- 
munity groups in the celebration of 
Citizenship Day. The poster sells in 
packages of ten for 50¢ a package; the 
manual 25¢ a copy, subject to the 
usual NEA discounts on quantities. 
Sample copies of each will be sent free 
of charge on request. 

Philadelphia has been selected as 
the site of a National Conference on 
Citizenship to be held May 17-19, 1946. 





This meeting is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
thru its Citizenship Committee, with 
the advice and cooperation of mem- 
bers of the U. S. Department of Justice 
and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Harlan F. Stone, Chief 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the meeting, and several of our 
most outstanding citizens are being 
asked to serve as honorary sponsors. 
It is expected that about 150 organiza- 
tions will participate in the conference, 

The Philadelphia conference will 
have as its major goal the focusing of 
national attention on the value of 
American citizenship, together with 
its duties and responsibilities, and ways 
and means by which various organiza- 
tions and community groups may co- 
operate and contribute to the advance- 
ment of citizenship. Several general 
sessions will hear prominent public 
figures discuss various aspects of citi- 
zenship in the new era. In smaller 
work groups, efforts will be made to 
develop specific programs indicating 
how the churches, radio, moving pic- 
ture industry, civic organizations, and 
other groups as well as schools may 
contribute to the development of an 
enlightened citizenship geared to the 
needs of today and tomorrow. 

The historic character of Philadel- 
phia makes it a suitable host city for 
the national citizenship conference. 
Meetings will be held in the rooms of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
and in the old Customs House, now 
the national headquarters of the Carl 
Schurz Society. 

It is expected that one of the final 
actions of the conference will take 
place in the Declaration Chamber of 
Independence Hall. The climax of the 
assembly will be on Sunday, May 19; 
when a special dramatic observance of 
National Citizenship Day will be held 
in Independence Square with cere- 
monies around the Liberty Bell. It is 
fitting, too, that this great national 
meeting should be held in the birth- 
place of the sponsoring organization, 
for the first meeting of the National 
Education Association was held in 
Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. 

—RICHARD B. KENNAN, associate séc- 
retary, NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION 
in an International World 


HE ESTABLISHMENT Of the United 

Nations Educational, Cultural and 

Scientific Organization marks the 
culmination of a movement for the 
creation of an international agency for 
education which began with Come- 
nius. “Universal harmony and peace 
must be secured,” wrote Comenius, 
“for the whole human race. By peace 
and harmony, however, I mean not 
that external peace between rulers and 
peoples among themselves, but an in- 
ternal peace of minds inspired by a 
system of ideas and feelings.” To guar- 
antee the stability of the world there 
must be, said Comenius, “some uni- 
versal rededication of minds,” on 
which an international organization 
can be founded. 

In the pamphlet issued by the De- 
partment of State on the Proposed 
Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations the same 
idea was emphasized by Senator Tom 
Connally: “Mere documents, language, 
and phrases cannot themselves pre- 
vent war and preserve peace. They 
must rest upon the will and purpose 
and the desires of the peoples and na- 
tions of the world. Organization, how- 
ever, promotes these objectives.” 

The creation of UNESCO thus im- 
poses a serious obligation on all who 
are concerned with education within 
a nation. The first paragraph of the 
UNESCO Constitution states that 
“since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed.” 
Since UNESCO is an educational or- 
ganization, however, it might have 
been well if the statement had read 
that “since wars are put into the minds 
of children in school, it is in the school 
that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed,” 

For a century and a half education 
has been used in all countries as an 
instrument of nationalist policy. In all 
countries patriotism has been incul- 
cated thru teaching history and in the 
i a of history concerned 

€ with the glories of the 
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battlefield than with the progress of 
ideas which have benefited mankind. 
In all countries children have left 
school with a knowledge of their na- 
tion’s military heroes and almost com- 
plete ignorance of the men and women 
who have contributed to humanity 
abiding ideals in religion, literature, 
and science. 

In We Europeans A. S. Haddon and 
Julian Huxley wrote: “A nation has 
been cynically but not ineptly defined 
as a society united by a common error 
as to its origin and a common aversion 
to its neighbors.” This definition has 
too frequently dominated the work of 
the school. 

Nations that become members of 
UNESCO accordingly assume an obli- 
gation to revise the textbooks used in 
their schools. The International Or- 
ganization for Intellectual Cooperation 
sought to promote the revision of text- 
books; the Norden Association, con- 
sisting of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Finland entered into an agree- 
ment to exchange textbooks; the 
Buenos Aires Convention of 1935 pro- 
vided for exchange of textbooks be- 
tween Latin American countries. The 
aim. was the same in all cases—to in- 
sure accuracy of facts about other na- 
tions and to eliminate any statements 
that might incite hatred of other peo- 
ples. 

For the present there is no provi- 
sion for the scrutiny of textbooks in 
the UNESCO Constitution on the as- 
sumption that they are matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the mem- 
ber nations in which the Organization 
is prohibited from intervening. Under 
these conditions each member nation, 
if it is to carry out the obligations of 
its membership, has a duty to see to 
it that nothing in its curriculum, 
courses of study, and textbooks is con- 
trary to UNESCO’s aims. This task 
has already been undertaken thru 


voluntary activities in the United 
States in the study of textbooks deal- 
ing with Latin American countries and 
Canada. 

Recent history has shown, however, 
that unilateral efforts to revise the ma- 
terials of instruction are futile. The 
poison of aggressive nationalism in- 
jected into children’s minds is as dan- 
gerous for world stability as the manu- 
facture of armaments. In one, as in the 
other, supervision of some kind by an 
international agency is urgent. Nor 
would the substitution of the right 
kind of instruction for the traditional 
nationalistic emphasis militate against 
inculcation of patriotism and national 
loyalty. 

The UNESCO Constitution con- 
tains another important challenge to 
the nations of the world in the declara- 
tion “that the wide diffusion of cul- 
ture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfil in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern.” 

This declaration, like the reaffirma- 
tion in the UNO Charter of “faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small,” 
places the obligation upon the several 
nations. The success of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, of the ideal of inter- 
national understanding and coopera- 
tion, of UNO, and of UNESCO de- 
pends upon the recognition that at 
their roots there is the moral principle 
of respect for the dignity and worth 
of human persons, preached by all 
great religions and inherent in the ideal 
of democracy. 

The “universal rededication of 
minds,” the guidance of “will and pur- 
pose and the desires of the peoples and 
nations of the world” must begin in 
the schools of each nation. World un- 
derstanding must begin at home. 
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Virginia Steps Out In 





EDUCATION 





i state of Virginia has made notable educational advances in recent 
years. Recommendations of the Virginia Education Commission were 
promptly acted upon by former Governor Darden when the 1945 General 
Assembly increased state appropriations for public education more than 
4 million dollars. This money was used to increase teachers salaries, to im- 
prove the retirement act, to provide state aid for visiting teachers, to step 
up vocational and adult education, and—the story of the following article—a 
bold move in the field of visual aids. Congratulations to Mr. Darden, to State 
Superintendent Dabney S. Lancaster, to former Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation Executive Secretary Francis S. Chase, and the entire profession in 


Virginia. 


UCH attention is focused upon Vir- 

ginia’s audio-visual education 

program as a result of the 1945 
state legislative appropriation of $1,- 
112,530 for the purchase “at $2 per en- 
rolled pupil of maps, globes, charts, 
projectors, slides, films, and other 
audio-visual teaching aids.” Additional 
appropriation was made for produc- 
tion of motion picture films of his- 
torical and natural resources distinc- 
tive to Virginia. 

An attack on another of the prob- 
lems standing in the way of wide- 
spread use of audio-visual materials 
in Virginia—lack of electricity in 2106 
of its more than 3980 schools—was be- 
gun under Governor Darden’s admin- 
istration and is rapidly gaining ground. 

The first state funds—$20,000—were 
appropriated by the 1940 General As- 
sembly. The intervening five years’ 
experience with audio-visual equip- 
ment has given Virginia schools a 
sound basis for this recent broad ex- 
pansion. 

Major emphasis for the first state- 
wide work in this field was placed on 
the purchase of 16mm _ educational 
motion pictures used in the establish- 
ment of regional film libraries at four 
cooperating institutions of higher 
learning. Decentralized film distribu- 
tion facilities were planned from the 
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beginning to increase participation of 
teacher-educating institutions in this 
phase of the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Each institution housing a film 
library appointed a director from its 
faculty to handle distribution, to pro- 
vide opportunities for teacher training 
in the use of audio-visual materials, 
and to stimulate utilization of these in 
general college and education courses. 

In providing rental-free motion pic- 
tures for use in any school, white or 
Negro, schools were stimulated to 
raise funds locally to purchase projec- 


tion equipment and additional mate- 
rials. 


During 1943-44 the state depart- 
ment of education inaugurated a 
fund-matching plan to encourage the 
establishment of county and city film 
libraries. Under this arrangement the 
local school division received $1000 
state aid to match $1000 locally raised 
for the first year, and $500 state aid to 
match $1000 local money the second 
year. A continuation of this program 
during 1944-45 concluded with the 
establishment of 15 county and city 
film libraries, each containing from 
one to 200 sound and silent 16mm edu- 
cational motion pictures. While the 
latest legislative appropriation does not 
require fund matching, it will enable 
an anticipated 50 or more of Vir- 
ginia’s 110 school divisions to develop 
or to enlarge local bureaus of teaching 





materials containing educational mo- 
tion pictures. 
In addition to educational films, the 
regional libraries began in 1942 to dis. 
tribute slides, records, and transcrip. 
tions. For the past three years schools 
have been given some state aid in 
building up their individual collec. 
tions of 35mm filmstrips, recordings, 
and 2’’x2” slides. Funds from the 1945 
appropriation are helping local school 
divisions to enlarge these collections, 
The present organization for dis- 
tribution and utilization of audio- 
visual materials in Virginia may be 
considered on four levels: 


[1] State Functions—The State Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, Division 
of School Libraries and Textbooks, 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, is interested in stimulating 
more and better utilization of audio- 
visual materials, An important part 
of its work is the guidance and en- 
couragement in the proper use of 
audio-visual materials by the teacher. 
A series of regional conferences on 
educational and mechanical aspects of 
good use followed by group work in 
local divisions and schools are carried 
on by staff members of the State Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials. Recom- 
mendations for administrative and 
supervisory organization are made 
from the Bureau in the interest of 
statewide efficiency and uniformity. 

An equally important State Bureau 
function is the evaluation of materials 
and equipment for approved purchase 
lists. Selection committees of college 
faculty members and_ public-school 
teachers have been set up regionally 
to make evaluations. Staff members of 
the State Department of Education 
cooperate in evaluation of materials, 
in promoting their use, and in prep- 
aration of bibliographies. 

The Bureau issues a standard cata- 
log for all schools and prepares pam- 
phlets dealing with such topics as 
“How To Darken Your Classroom,’ 
“The Teacher and His Camera,” and 
“Inservice Teacher Training in the Use 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Mate- 
rials” and others. A film library at 
the State Bureau, Richmond, serves as 
a regional and central state library for 
loaning films not available thru local 
or regional Bureaus. 
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State Supervisor, Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


[2] Regional Functions—The Bu- 
reaus of Teaching Materials located 
at each of four cooperating teacher- 
educating institutions serve their sec- 
tions of the state in various ways. 
Forming a link between the State 
Bureau and the individual schools, 
they have a part in the formation and 
guidance of the state program. The re- 
gional Bureau loans rental-free educa- 
tional motion pictures and other ma- 
terials as a service to schools in divi- 
sions which do not maintain their own 
bureaus, 

The regional director visits schools 
and advises with teachers and adminis- 
trators concerning better utilization 
of audio-visual materials. He coordi- 
nates the work of faculty members and 
public-school teachers who make up 
the regional selection committee for 
evaluation of materials to be included 
On approved state purchase lists. 
‘The regional director seeks to pro- 
Vide student teachers with an appreci- 
ation of the importance of using audio- 
Visual materials and with a firsthand 
acquaintance with the materials re- 
lated to their future teaching needs. 
College instructors are encouraged to 
assist, at the same time improving 
their own teaching by use of visual 


aids drawn from the regional bureau. 
The Extension Division, University 


of Virginia, assumes responsibility for 
organizing inservice teacher education 
classes for credit in audio-visual edu- 
cation, 

[3] County and City Level Func- 
tions—County and city bureaus of 
teaching materials have already been 
established in more than 50 of the 
state’s 110 school divisions to provide 
better school service. They contain 
largely 16mm sound and silent mo- 
tion pictures, altho in some cases other 
teaching materials are distributed. The 
bureau is generally housed with the di- 
vision superintendent’s administrative 
offices, and the details of distribution 
are assigned to a member of the staff, 
preferably a librarian. The superin- 
tendent’s supervisory staff assumes 
joint responsibility, with the principals, 
for encouraging best classroom utili- 
zation of the materials. 

In each division it is recommended 
that a committee be appointed to 
guide development of the audio-visual 
program and to set up plans for train- 
ing teachers to operate projection 
equipment and to use materials 
wisely. 

[4]: Single School Function—For 
several years many schools have made 
purchases of 2x2” colored slides, 
35mm filmstrips, and recordings under 
a special library materials matching 
plan. The recent appropriation to the 
school divisions has provided funds 
to enable most schools to obtain one 
or more types of audio-visual projec- 
tion equipment—sound motion picture 
projectors, silent motion picture pro- 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


jectors, screens, and combination 
2”’x2” slide and 35mm filmstrip pro- 
jectors—and to build up collections of 
slides and filmstrips. Additional funds 
have been used to purchase maps, 
globesy charts, and recordings. 

A systematic plan for facilitating use 
of these materials provides for a school 
representative, preferably the librarian, 
to maintain and distribute them from 
the library. Teachers and volunteer 
student library assistants are taught to 
operate the equipment. The principal 
is asked to make an effort to equip 
rooms with proper darkening facil- 
ities, electrical outlets, and adequate 
ventilation. He is further encouraged 
to take the lead in effecting good 
teacher use of audio-visual aids, par- 
ticularly with respect to classroom 
use rather than auditorium use of 
films. 

Basic Philosophy—The overall plan 
of organization followed in develop- 
ing Virginia’s audio-visual teaching 
materials program is predicated upon 
the belief that their use should im- 
prove classroom instruction. The best 
use of audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials will be made possible only when 
they are readily obtainable. They 
should be available when and for as 
long as they are needed and their 
distribution should be handled by a 
person who is trained to do the work. 
Both teachers in training and in serv- 
ice should be taught how to operate 
projection equipment. 
in le En 
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ounNY ALBERT was back from the 

war and in his familiar place at 

the bank window—little Johnny 
Albert who had been in Miss Moore’s 
class the first year she taught. And 
now he was saying, “Well, Miss 
Moore, I was glad to hear the teachers 
finally got a raise. I thought that 
schedule they talked about so long 
never would get adopted.” 

“Yes, it took a long time,” she said, 
“but that was because so many people 
worked on it. There’s a lot of work and 
thought back of that salary check.” 

It was Saturday morning and still 
early as Miss Moore hurried home. 
The president of the Centerville 
Teachers Association had asked the 
CTA representatives on the joint 
salary committee to make a report on 
the committee’s work, to be included 
in the CTA yearbook. The papers Miss 
Moore had accumulated as secretary of 
the committee were at her apartment, 
where she and Alice Learn were to 
make out the report together. 

Mrs. Learn came promptly and the 
two set to work. But where to begin? 
Should they start with the CTA com- 
mittee that recommended a study to 
revise the schedule, ’way back in 1942, 
the first year they got the war bonus? 
Or the later CTA committee that 
actually made a survey, and recom- 
mended a new schedule instead of con- 
tinuing the bonus? The joint commit- 
tee that did the final job—with board 
members, school administrators, teach- 
ers, and other school workers as mem- 
bers—had built on the the work al- 
ready started. Miss Moore had been 
elected as one of the CTA representa- 
tives on the joint committee because 
of her experience on the CTA studies. 

Miss Moore and Mrs. Learn de- 
cided to review the groundwork laid 
by the earlier committees, then to out- 
line the plan of setting up the joint 
committee and its general method of 
work. After that they would report 
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the major questions of policy and the 
joint committee’s decisions. 

“My head still aches when I think 
of all those committee meetings,” Mrs. 
. Learn said. “And all that wrangling!” 
“Somehow I didn’t think of it as 


wrangling,” Miss Moore demurred. 
“Those first few meetings were pretty 
lively but people were just wanting to 
get their points of view expressed. 
After we listed the main issues and 
divided them up for different mem- 
bers to study we got along better. 
Here’s the list now: 

[1] How much should teachers be 
paid in Centerville? 

[2] How much can teachers be paid 
in Centerville? 

[3] What should be the relationship 
between minimum and maximum sal- 
aries? 

[4] What should be the relationship 
between elementary-school salaries and 
secondary-school salaries? 

[5] What recognition should be given 
for differing levels of preparation? 

[6] What recognition should be given 
for experience? 

[7] Should increments be automatic 
or conditional? 

[8] Should recognition be given for 
differing degrees of efficiency? If so, how? 

[9] Should men and women teachers 
be paid the same amounts? 

[10] Should allowances be given for 
the support of dependents? 

[11] What should be the relationship 
between salaries of regular classroom 
teachers and of other workers? 

[12] What provision should be made 
for making salary adjustments to meet 
changes in cost of living? 

[13] What adjustments shall be made 


in going from the old salary schedule 
to the new one? 


“That first question—we never did 
get far in figuring out how much 








teachers should be paid in this city, 
did we?” Mrs. Learn queried. 

“No, but I think it was a good ques- 
tion to ask. And I’m glad Mr. Strong 
was assigned to work on it. He said 
that in all the years he had been a 
board member they had talked many 
times about how much they could 
afford to pay teachers but never about 
how much teaching was worth to the 
city, or what living standards they 
ought to make possible for teachers.” 

“And I’m glad,” Miss Moore con- 
tinued, “that the director of research 
was on the committee to work on 
‘How much can teachers be paid in 
Centerville?’ I was thankful-I didn’t 
have to figure out what the different 
plans would cost and how the sched- 
ule could be financed.” 

“I did not realize till we got into it,” 
Mrs. Learn agreed, “that we really 
needed some administrative people on 
the committee. But when we dug into 
tax rates, sources of school revenue, 
and budget trends, I saw the reason. 
Remember those long lists showing 
how the present staff would fit onto a 
new schedule? We certainly needed 
to have all the school records avail- 
able and someone who could interpret 
them. Even then, it was a terrific job 
for all the committee members.” 

“Tll always be thankful that we 
didn’t have to hurry,” Miss Moore ob- 
served. “The committee was appointed 
just after last year’s budget was 
adopted, and we had a whole year to 
work something out. We needed it!” 

“One thing that surprised me,” said 
Mrs. Learn, “was how that fourth 
question worked out. I was in favor 
of the single-salary schedule—I used to 
teach in the grades myself—but I didn't 
think other highschool people would 
feel the same way. But when we took 
that opinion poll, more than three- 
fourths of the highschool teachers fa- 
vored equal pay in elementary and 


highschools.” 
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“Don’t you think the figures from 
the NEA helped on that?” asked Miss 
Moore. “Especially that list of places 
with single-salary schedules. It was 
funny how many people thought that 
the ‘dea was fair but that it was still 
almost an untried radical scheme. 
When they heard that nearly half the 
cities had single-salary schedules, they 
were ready for us to try it too.” 

“A]] the same, I’m not sure that the 
highschool teachers would have gone 
along if they hadn’t gotten a little 
raise, too, out of the new schedule.” 
Mrs. Learn was looking at a summary 
of changes between old schedule and 
new. “The new maximum for teachers 
with master’s degrees is higher than 
any highschool teachers were paid on 
the old schedule.” 

“Having Dr. Bright so anxious for 
the single-salary schedule was another 
big help too,” said Miss Moore. “He 
was very convincing when he told 
about the superintendent’s problems 
in teacher assignment under the old 
schedule. Under the new plan the chil- 
lren will be better off because able 
and ambitious teachers can stay in the 
grades without sacrificing salary.” 

“The men teachers didn’t get very 
far with that petition for extra pay for 
married men, did they?” Mrs, Learn 
sniffed indignantly. “As long as we've 
had equal pay in Centerville! I thought 
that argument was settled 20 years ago. 
Very few teachers favored the idea in 
the opinion poll.” 

“Very few of the women teachers, 
you mean,” Miss Moore corrected. 
“Only 20°%% of the teachers favored it, 
but that 20°/ included more than half 
of the men. I don’t think extra pay for 
men, or even for married men, is the 
answer but there is a problem here 
that women teachers ought to think 
about. T'll never forget how I had to 
scrimp and do without for those ten 
years that mother was with me. I don’t 
see how those men in the highschool 
keep a family going.” 

_ “Well, most of them have an extra 
job of some sort, and they work in the 
summer. I guess they get along all 
right,” said Mrs. Learn tolerantly. 
‘That new vocational man drives a 
taxi. During the war all the men 


—_ get summer jobs at the torpedo 
plant.” 


“That kind of program doesn’t leave 


much time or strength for professional 
growth as teachers, seems to me,” Miss 
Moore persisted. “I don’t see why 
somebody doesn’t figure out a way 
to reconcile those two principles we 
talked about—‘equal pay for equal 
work,’ and ‘salaries adequate to meet 
the cost of an appropriate standard of 
living.’ ” 

“We soon disposed of extra pay for 
the men, but we surely spent enough 
time on that question about recogniz- 
ing different degrees of efficiency.” 
Mrs. Learn chuckled. “Wasn’t Mr. 
Strong surprised when he found that 
the principals and Dr. Bright agreed 
with teachers in objecting to Mr. 
Strong’s plan of merit classes for su- 
perior teachers?” 

“Yes, he thought we would agree 
that just because he pays men in his 
factory according to their output we 
ought to pay teachers according to the 
quality of their work. But he wasn’t 
the only one who was surprised!” Miss 
Moore smiled ruefully. “Our turn came 
when we saw how many of the teach- 
ers in the opinion poll favored salary 
rewards for superior teaching.” 

“Oh, we all think we would be in the 
superior group!” Mrs. Learn laughed. 
“To tell you the truth, I voted for it 
on the opinion poll myself. When I 
thought of some of the teachers in our 
department who just do what is re- 
quired of them and no more, and then 
think of the hours I put in visiting 
homes, working up new materials, try- 
ing to keep up with what is new in 
my subject, I thought I ought to get a 
little more money than those floaters.” 


“You are right that every teacher 
should put all that’s in him into his 
job—but I am not sure anybody but 
the teacher himself really knows the 
full measure of that second-mile work 
you are talking about. I voted against 
it myself,” said Miss Moore firmly. 

“Weren’t you surprised at what a 
struggle we had after we thought the 
schedule was just about finished, in 
figuring out a scheme for getting the 
teachers off the old schedule and onto 
the new?” Mrs. Learn inquired. “I 
took it for granted that we would 
count up everybody’s years of experi- 
ence and put each one on the new 
schedule to get full credit for service 
—people with six years’ experience on 
the sixth step, people with 12 years’ ex- 


perience on the twelfth step, and so 
on, with people having more than 20 
years’ experience going to the maxi- 
mum. Almost everybody else thought 
we ought to go up an increment at a 
time from where we were. That meant 
new people could come in and get 
more than folks who had been teach- 
ing here several years.” 

“What made it still worse,” Miss 
Moore added, “was that we had lost 
our increments and had taken cuts all 
thru the depression. I suppose the com- 
promises we worked out were the best 
we could get but I really have won- 
dered if your plan would not have been 
best. We could have spread the in- 
creases out over several years, until 
everybody could get on the schedule.” 

“I don’t suppose there ever was a 
new salary schedule that satisfied every- 
body. But I really believe,” averred 
Mrs. Learn, “that we all did our honest 
best to be fair. We tried to get out the 
different opinions, we collected facts 
that would help us to decide what we 
should and could do. We took things 
back to the different groups, and re- 
viewed and discussed, and asked for 
opinions, and then really considered 
the opinions that came in. Maybe 
Solomon or Einstein could have fig- 
ured out something better, but for or- 
dinary mortals we did all right!” 





No, the report for the CTA year- 
book was not finished that morning. 
But eventually it went into the record 
for Centerville. And in hundreds of 
other communities groups are working 
on the perennial subject of salaries. 

A new discussion pamphlet of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the NEA Research Di- 
vision (Salary Scheduling, Pamphlet 
No. 8, 24p, 15¢) deals with this ever- 
current theme, never more urgent than 
now. The pamphlet gives a brief re- 
view of Miss Moore’s list of questions 
and includes bibliography and topics 
for discussion.—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant 
director, NEA Research Division. 
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14 State Education 


Other states have acquired or are 

investigating the possibilities of secur 

ing professional homes, which help to 

bring recognition and unification to 
c 3d 


association programs. 


INCE 1925 at least 18- state education 

associations have purchased buildings to 

serve as permanent headquarters for 
their programs. The Missouri State Teachers 
Association is credited with being the first 
professional group to plan and erect a build- 
ing of its own. Fourteen of these buildings 
are pictured on this page. Four of them are 
not shown: Pennsylvania, Louisiana, South- 
ern California, and Tennessee. 

These buildings range in cost from $15,000 
to $190,000. They have been or are being 
paid for in various ways: sinking funds, con- 
tributions by local and district associations, 
library proceeds, advertising, loans, bonds, 
accumulated assets, temporary increases in en- 
rolment dues, surplus funds, and life mem- 
berships. 

They serve to provide central office space 
for staff members, facilities for records, 
mimeographing, mailing, library, and other 
services. Where available, space is rented to 
other organizations. 

Length of occupancy of state education 
buildings by the Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Southern California, and Tennessee associ- 
ations, mentioned above, varies greatly. 

The Louisiana association, which  pur- 
chased its building in 1928, was one of the 











Nebraska 


Association Buildings 


first to acquire its own edifice. The Tennessee 
association and the southern section of the 
California association have purchased build- 
ings only recently. 

The Pennsylvania association has had its 
own building for a number of years. It is 
conveniently located in the center of the city 
and faces the state capitol. 

Eight associations report that committees 
are at work exploring the possibilities for 
securing buildings or that their plans have 
been delayed by building conditions. 

Alabama has a deposit earmarked for the 
purchase or building of quarters as soon 
as building conditions permit. Arizona, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Washington have 
committees actively investigating the pos- 
sibilities of acquiring their own buildings. 

Montana is planning to buy its own quar- 
ters as soon as real estate conditions settle. 
Acquiring a headquarters building is part of 
a large program being carried out by the 
lowa association. 

North Dakota reports that plans were all 
set to buy or build but that building restric- 
tions and equipment shortages will delay their 
plans. 

These professional homes, like the NEA 
building in Washington, bring dignity and 
permanence to the programs of the organized 
profession, 

AcNEs SAMUELSON, 
Assistant Editor, NEA JourNat 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK—1946 








GENERAL THEME 


Education for the Atomic Age 


DAILY TOPICS 
Sunday, November 10 
Monday, November 11 
Tuesday, November 12 
Wednesday, November 13 
Thursday, November 14 
Friday, November 15 


Saturday, November 16 


Twenty-Sixth Observance 


MERICAN EpucaTion WEEK is of 
A vital importance in 1946 in view 
of the new responsibilities facing 
education in serving the needs of our 
country as a world power. 

Future security depends upon the 
development of a world community 
in which atomic power is controlled 
by moral law. To that end materials 
must be harnessed and put to work on 
behalf of humanity and social engi- 
neering accelerated. 

Now is the time to develop that one 
world in which nations live together 
as friendly neighbors. The channel 
for clearing thought and action is the 
United Nations Organization: Edu- 
cation is being built into the machinery 


of peace thru UNESCO. 
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Practicing Brotherhood 
Building World Security 

Facing New Tasks 

Developing Better Communities 
Strengthening Home Life 
Investing in Education 


Promoting Health and Safety 


These problems served as the back- 
ground in selecting the 1946 topics. 
Schools are called upon to revise their 
programs to meet new conditions. 
They should develop the understand- 
ings upon which international friend- 
liness depends and train the leadership 
necessary to give effect to the purposes 
of the world charters. 


Sponsors 


The sponsoring organizations are 
the American Legion, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Since its small beginnings after 
World War I, American Education 
Week has become a great national 
observance. Over ten million people 


visit their schools during American 
Education Week, 








Early Planning 


Organization—Save time this fall by 
effecting your organization this spring. 
Appoint a general committee and such 
special committees as are needed. 


Community Interest—Seek the co- 
operation of local organizations: farm, 
labor, business, civic, patriotic, church, 
and other community groups. 

Radio Broadcasts—Confer in ad- 
vance with your local radio stations 
regarding arrangements for AEW 
broadcasts. These programs may take 
the form of live broadcasts locally pre- 
pared, special programs developed by 
the station, spot announcements, inter- 
views, or scripts supplied by the NEA. 

Newspaper Publicity—Consult your 
newspaper editors as to type of news 
releases best adapted for this use. Fur- 
nish material for editorials. Arrange 
in advance for AEW advertising by 
local firms. Mats of illustrated ads of 


different sizes will be available from 
the NEA. 

Motion Pictures—Ask your local 
motion picture management to reserve 
time for the two-minute AEW trailer 
to be available from the NEA. 

Window Displays—Request local de- 
partment stores and other firms to 
schedule school displays in their win- 
dows during AEW. A colored poster 
will be available from the NEA. 

Transit Announcements—Urge your 
local transit companies to carry Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 10- 
16, on their weekly passes and on buses 
and street cars during AEW. 

School Activities—Solicit ideas from 
school personnel and student council 
as to new types of AEW activities. 

Open House—Plan an open house 
program day, or week, in every school 
unit where demonstrations and ¢x- 
hibits of schoolwork may be observed, 
followed by a social hour. An eight- 
page illustrated leaflet, An Invitation, 
will be available for distribution. 


Distribution of Materials—Arrange 
for wide distribution of educational 
materials at luncheon clubs and other 
gatherings. Assist local clubs and or- 
ganizations in scheduling forum <dis- 
cussions and other features on their 
programs during November. The 
NEA will supply inexpensive mate- 
rials not later than September 1. 








JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 
1876-1946 


OSEPH H. SAUNDERS, chairman of our 

NEA Board of Trustees, died Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, at the age of 69. He had 
withstood with patience the tribula- 
tions of failing health for some years 
but maintained to the end his interest 
in his work as superintendent of the 
Newport News, Virginia, schools and 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the NEA. 

Like Thomas Jefferson, whom he 
greatly admired, Dr. Saunders was in- 
spired with a deep patriotic sense of 
the general welfare and contributed to 
many worthy causes. When he came 
onto the scene as a teacher 50 years 
ago, the schools of Virginia were in 
great need of improvement. From per- 
sonal experience he learned the power 
of professional organization in making 
them better. To the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and the NEA he gave 
unstinted devotion and service. 

Dr. Saunders was born at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, June 21, 1876. He 
belongs to a generation of teachers who 
got their higher education during sum- 
mers while in service. He received his 
A.B. from historic William and Mary 
in 19173 his M.A. from the University 
of Chicago in 1924. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

. His range of service includes teach- 
ing in rural schools; principalships in 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Richmond; 
25 years as superintendent, Newport 
News; and president of the Virginia 
State Board of Education. In 1905 he 





IN MEMORIAM 


led in the reorganization of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. He served 
the VEA as President, Vicepresident, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. The schools of 
his native state were greatly improved 
because of his leadership, which was 
recognized when William and Mary 
honored him with a doctor’s degree 
in 1941. 

He first came into prominence in the 
NEA as State Director for Virginia. 
He served as Chairman of our Board 
of Trustees for 15 years during the 
period of greatest NEA growth. He 
was a tower of strength during good 
times and bad. Thanks to his diligence, 
courage, and wisdom our Association 
came thru the period of depression and 
bank failures strong and secure. He 
was always kindly, thoughtful, patient, 
helpful, and well balanced. He stood 
for principle and gave his best. 


pues MILLER DorsEY, one of two hon- 
orary life presidents of the National 
Education Association and retired su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles City 
schools, died February 5, 1946, at the 
age of 88. Mrs. Dorsey, who retired in 
1929, had appeared before the Los An- 
geles Board of Education as recently as 
January 17 to speak on behalf of char- 
acter education. 

Mrs. Dorsey was a woman of high 
intelligence, clear purpose, great power, 
and unfailing charm. She was often 
spoken of as one of America’s great 
school superintendents, having been 
head of the Los Angeles schools from 
1920 to 1929, when school facilities 
were tripled in size to keep pace with 
the growth of population from 500,000 
toe 1,200,000. Millions of dollars were 
spent under her direction in beautiful 
new school buildings, and carefully se- 
lected new teachers were added to the 
staff by the thousands. 

Mrs. Dorsey was born February 16, 
1857, at Penn Yan, New York, had her 








SUSAN MILLER DORSEY 
1857-1946 


A.B. from Vassar College in 1877, and 
was later elected to its Phi Beta Kappa. 
After four years as teacher at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and at Vassar, she married P. W. Dor- 
sey and went to California, In 1896 
Mrs. Dorsey became a teacher in the 
Los Angeles Highschool, later becom- 
ing head of the classical department, 
and finally viceprincipal. In 1913 she 
was made assistant superintendent of 
schools and in 1920 superintendent. 
She was much beloved and received 
many honors, including the degree of 
LL.D. from the universities of Califor- 
nia and Southern California, and Po- 
mona and Occidental colleges. One of 
the large highschools of Los Angeles 
was named after her in 1937. 

Amid her huge responsibilities as 
school administrator, Dr. Dorsey 
found time to take an active interest 
in the California Teachers Association 
and in the NEA, where she was par- 
ticularly helpful as a most active mem- 
ber of the Editorial Council of the 
NEA JournaL. 

Few leaders have given more to our 
profession than did Dr. Dorsey and 
Dr. Saunders. May their lives. inspire 
us all to work more vigorously for that 
cause to which they gave their last ful 
measure of devotion. 


Wixtarp E. Givens 
Executive secretary 
National Education Assoctation 


___Nationsl Eaucatvon Associa’ _ 
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19 More Members of 


BIPARTISAN HOUSE COMMITTEE 
for the Support of Federal Aid 
for Public Schools 





On November 15, 1945, 2 bipartisan group of Congressmen 





1 thy, Miss. s . . 
Bee eee, oe met and organized the Committee for the Support of Federal 


Aid for Public Schools. Members of the Committee believe that 
it is the responsibility of the national government thru grants in 
aid, without federal control, to assist the states that lack financial 
strength to provide adequate public-school facilities. They believe 
that the 79th Congress should enact appropriate legiskation on 


this subject. 


(This is the second in the series of presentations of 
members of the Committee. Other members will be 
presented in subsequent issues.) 





Paul Brown, Ga. A. S. J. Carnahan, Mo. 





Ralph H. Daughton, Va. Walter K. Granger, Utah George M. Grant, Ala. Franck R. Havenner, Calif. William S. Hill, Colo. 





Chet Holifield, Calif. Frank E. Hook, Mich. Gordon L. McDonough, Calif. Vito Marcantonio, N. Y. Matthew M. Neely, W. Vo. 





John M. i : 
ohn Robsion, Ky. Margaret Chase Smith, Maine Malcolm C. Tarver, Ga. James W. Trimble, Ark. 















COURTESY, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





HARLEY was ten when he attended 

our school. Wherever Charley 

went, a crowd gathered around 
him, for Charley was a born story- 
teller. All he had to do, he said, was 
to “think up a title and let ‘er go.” 

A born storyteller is a rare person— 
most of us become storytellers thru 
effort and experience. It is work to 
learn your story, and real physical 
work to tell it if you put all you have 
into it. But once you have truly learned 
a story it is yours for keeps. 

Ruth Sawyer, dean of storytellers, 
discusses four things in good story- 
telling: experience, “that faring forth 
(0 try one’s mettle”; building of back- 
ground, “conscious reaching out and 
Participating in all things that may 
contribute to and illuminate one’s art”; 
‘reative imagination, “the power to 
evoke emotion, a sense of spiritual con- 
viction; and finally, the gift of selec- 
“10n “which comes partly out of experi- 
ence and partly from a sixth sense.” 

Everyone has his own method of 


“Once upon a time...” 


learning a story. One way is to read 
a story, reread it to fix characters and 
plot, put aside the book and say it to 
yourself, 

Regardless of your method in learn- 
ing, practice is the important thing. 
Tell stories every chance you get. 
There is something about telling a 
story instead of reading it that brings 
the listener closer. Some stories, like 
folktales, require the warm, direct 
sharing of them without a book. 

Some few stories need to be mem- 
orized, as Kipling’s Just So Stories, 
because their style is important. Some 
need to be learned in part. But all of 
them need to be in keeping with the 
nationality, expression, flavor, and 
beauty of the language. “Those were 
the days when mighty beasts moved 
thru the marshes. . . .” 

Thousands of years ago folks sat 
around their fires listening to stories 
for amusement. In so doing they kept 
the history of their people and the 
record of outstanding events of their 
ancestors. So it is that stories can be 
of use in schools in addition to giving 
enjoyment to the children. 

Folk stories tie up especially well 
with studies of foreign countries. They 
show what the people ate and wore 
and how they lived, and in beautiful 
language give an atmosphere of differ- 
ent countries which helps children un- 
derstand and appreciate them. Stories 
of other countries can be the beginning 
of an education for world unity. 

Music can be tied up with story 
hours, too. When Finnish stories are 
being told, try playing Sibelius after 
the story. You'll find the atmosphere 
is wonderful and the children remem- 
ber the music as well as the story. 

But the pure fun of telling and hear- 
ing stories is not to be dismissed. 
When the weather is dull and the at- 
titude of lethargy is contagious, you 
can gather your children around you 
and begin, “Once upon a time ....” 
It doesn’t matter if it is Jack and the 
Beanstalk or The Wee Red Man. If 
you put all you have into it the whole 
day will go better. 

Children love incongruous things 
in stories, the little details of homely 
living, foods that people eat, the little 
house the witch lives in, and they love 
fooling—the jackal fooling the alli- 
gator and Boots fooling the king. 


PHYLLIS FENNER 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, New York 


After they have heard a story they en- 
joy acting it out, for it gives them a 
chance to create something, too. It is 
amazing what children put into char- 
acters from stories they have heard 
only once. They live their parts and 
the teacher should let the dialog be free 
and spontaneous. 

Other times it is possible to give the 
children the opportunity to tell stories 
themselves. Some schools have story- 
hour clubs for this purpose. 

Children are frank in their remarks 
during a story hour. Do not discourage 
this too much as it shows their full at- 
tention is with you, and often you 
learn of things that puzzle them. One 
child heard the story of the jackal and 
the alligator several times before he 
realized that an alligator was not one 
of those things you ride up and down 
on. Each child has a different mental 
image of the story as he hears it. 

I had told stories to two older chil- 
dren in a family while Tim, the young- 
est, was in bed. As I came along the 
hall later, he stood in his doorway in 
his little flannel pajamas. “Do me one,” 
he begged. Children all love stories— 
and so does everyone else. 


Story Books 


For little children: Best Stories To 
Tell to Children, Bryant; Old Peter's 
Russian Tales, Ransome; Shoemaker’s 
Apron, Fillmore; Gag’s Tales, Grimm; 
Epaminondas, Sara Bryant; Peter Rab- 
bit, Beatrix Potter; Mighty Mikko, 
Fillmore; English Fairy Tales, Jacobs. 


For the older children: Donegal 
Wonder Book, Macmanus; Wonder 
Clock, Pyle; Pepper and Salt, Pyle; 
Andersen's Fairy Tales; Mighty 
Mikko, Fillmore; Best Stories To 
Tell; Once the Hodja, Kelsey; Tales 
from Silver Lands, Finger; Laughing 
Prince, Fillmore; Tales from the Pun- 
jab, Steel. 


Books on storytelling: The Way of 
the Story Teller, Ruth Sawyer; The 
Art of Story Telling, Marie Shedlock. 


——————— 
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onyJour, ma chérie,” said Harold. 

“Comment allez-vous ce matin?” 

“Je vais bien,” replied his sister 

Sue (all of four-and-one-half). “Mais 
j'ai faim.” 

“Eh bien, prenez du pain!” 

Mrs. Hale paused in astonishment 
outside the dining room door. What 
kind of talk was this! The usual break- 
fast conversation ran to “Oatmeal, 
please,” and “May I have a piece of 
toast f 

She entered the dining room where 


she was greeted by a duet of “Bonjour, 
Madame!” 


spiracy! 


Evidently it was a con- 


Then the story came out, partly in 
English, partly in French. The ele- 
mentary school which Harold at- 
tended was experimenting with teach- 
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ing French in the second and fifth 
grades and Harold was so enthusiastic 
about his newly acquired skill that he 
was trying it out on his younger 
sister. 

Specialists in foreign language teach- 
ing have long known that the best 
time for a child to learn a language is 
when he is young enough to be unself- 
conscious and free from the inhibitions 
of adolescence in the face of new 
sounds; when his speech organs are 
plastic and he imitates sounds readily. 

The difficulty has been to convince 
administrators of the wisdom of be- 
ginning the study of a foreign lan- 
guage much earlier than is done in 
most school systems. It has even been 
difficult in some parts of the country 
to get language study into the eighth 
grade where, theoretically, children 
should be having opportunity to ex- 


Scene from original French play given by 
fifth-grade pupils in the Janney Elemen- 
tary School, Washington, D. C. 


plore aptitudes in different fields. States 
bordering on Mexico, however, have 
introduced Spanish into even the kin- 
dergarten, and their success has estab- 
lished Spanish as a regular part of the 
elementary curriculum there. 

This idea of beginning a foreign lan- 
guage in the lower elementary grades 
is extending to other parts of the coun- 
try, including Washington, D. C. In 
the summer of 1945 administrative 
officers of the District of Columbia 
public schools authorized an experi- 
ment in one elementary school in con- 
nection with the program of curricu- 
lum revision in the foreign languages. 
Because of temporarily lowered enrol- 
ments in French, it was possible to per- 
mit an outstanding teacher in a neigh- 
boring senior highschool to be freed 
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This story of a cooperative experiment was prepared for The Journal by 
EMILIE MARGARET WHITE on the basis of reports made by Elizabeth 
Carter and Rena F. Kennedy of the Janney Elementary School and Vir- 
ginia Ronsaville of Woodrow Wilson Highschool, all of Washington, D. C. 
Miss White is head of the Department of Foreign Languages, Division 1-9, 


Washington public schools. 


for one half-hour at the close of the 
dav four times a week, thus giving one 
full hour to a second and fifth grade. 

The experiment has been aimed at 
[1] demonstrating what can be done 
with children at these ages, [2] enrich- 
ing their work by integrating a foreign 
language with arithmetic, music, art, 
history, and other subjects, and [3| 
increasing their sense of kinship with 
the world by leading them to see 
how another people thinks the same 
thoughts as they, but clothes them in 
different language patterns. 

The method has been oral repetition, 
with a few new words introduced 
daily, and old material reviewed with 
as great variety as possible. When new 
sentences were presented, the class re- 
peated them in chorus several times, 
followed by individual volunteers. No 
homework was assigned and no grades 
given. No textbook material has been 
used so far, because looking at the 
spelling of French words before cor- 
rect pronunciation is established leads 
to faulty accent. Each child made a 
notebook in which he put pictures of 
France and news items, French songs, 
vocabulary, and monologs. 

The first aim has been met with un- 
questioned success. On the first day 
greetings and inquiries about health 
were learned and were later used 
daily. Discussion of the weather was 
extended gradually as the weather 


varied. Learning to count, one of the 
first and most prized accomplishments, 
served to teach pronunciation of al- 
most every French sound. The chil- 
dren have in one semester learned a 
large amount of everyday vocabulary 

‘nouns for classroom objects, parts of 
the body, articles of clothing, members 
of the family, and verbs of daily action. 
The children use these words in con- 
versation and in singing. They have 
memorized more than 15 songs, which 
they sing with clear enunciation. A 
well-furnished dollhouse has helped 
fix the names of rooms and furnish- 
ings, and in setting the table, action 
has been suited to the word. 

Grades were chosen whose teachers 
had studied French, so that no day 
might pass without some use of the 
new tool. These teachers give many 
routine directions in French and pupil 
leaders count in French for calis- 
thenics. The children repeat the Lord's 
Prayer daily in French as a part of 
their regular opening exercises, after 
which they do some arithmetic in 
French, tell time by the clock, and give 
the day of the week, date, month, and 
year. French is functioning and adding 
richness to school experiences. 

The study of French is carrying over 
into the home as well. Christmas, chil- 
dren answered telephone calls just for 


Second-grade chorus in French costumes 





the chance to shout “Joyeux Noél.” 

Many parents tell of other ways in 
which the French lesson is used at 
home. Richard’s mother reports that 
in performing the small tasks of table 
setting, helping tidy his room, and 
dressing, he tells her in French what 
he is doing, even tho at times he has 
to fill in with an English word. 

Bobby “tries it on the dog,” and is 
teaching his younger brother and sister 
to count, sing songs, and name colors. 
His mother writes, “He really enjoys 
his French and, more than with any 
other subject, tells us what he has 
learned each day. Since the French les- 
sons started, his attitude toward school 
and his regular studies has changed for 
the better.” 

Another child certainly had some- 
thing when, on learning the real trans- 
lations of the French numerals, she 
said, “Someone in France should be 
smart enough to think of just one 
word for 70, 80, and go!” 

While the second-graders regard 
French as their “dessert,” the fifth- 
graders are even more enthusiastic. 
They have written and produced a 
play featuring the life of Joan of Arc. 
The vocabulary learned and _ the 
spontaneity in using it gained in a few 
short months have convinced the teach 
ers concerned that the proper place to 
begin a foreign language is in the 
grades. Parents urge that the project be 
continued. 

It is our belief that children in every 
section of the city should have the op- 
portunity in at least one school to start 
some foreign language as early as the 
age of 1o and to continue it thru the 
senior highschool, so that they need 
not some day say, “Oh yes, I studied 
French (or Spanish, German, or any 
other language) in school but I can’t 
speak a word of it.” It is the duty of 
educators to see that children are able 
to communicate directly thru language 
with other peoples in a constantly 
shrinking world. Too often we must 
echo the words of the song: 


In Paris little children do their lessons all 
in French, 
In Athens even baby talk is Greek. 
It makes me feel quite blue, 
And rather stupid too, 
For English is the only tongue I spe ak. 
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Summer Workshops in 


International Relations 


OR MONTHS now, teachers and school 

administrators have been reading, 

hearing, and thinking many things 
concerned with the need to improve un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world. Clearly our hopes for attaining 
democracy and the ultimate solution of 
our problems lie within the realm of 
education. 

But what can the teacher, principal, 
or superintendent do about our national 
and international problems? This ques- 
tion recurs as we ponder our responsi- 
bilities for being informed, for setting a 
good example, for teaching construc- 
tively. How can we know the life and 
thought of the people we seek to under- 
stand? Which books contain the most 
authentic information? Which study 
programs? What subjectmatter? How 
can classroom questions and situations 
be utilized to bring about mutual respect 
among all groups? 

Opportunities for summer work in the 
international field have been announced 
by colleges and universities. Courses, 
seminars, conferences, and 
workshops which are being offered in 
many combinations and according to 
varied interests, for every part of the 
school system, at every age level, and in 
all subject areas, may contribute to the 
building of more solid foundations for 
international cooperation. 

The teacher or administrator who, 
along with his desire to increase his 
knowledge or skill in a particular area, 
wishes to develop instructional material 
for his own use will find the workshop 
an ideal environment. Without the re- 
strictions of assigned preparation and 
regular classes, the workshop affords the 
time, place, background references, and 
advisory services needed for working out 
the new course of study, units of work, 
tests, reading lists, charts, and the like 
which he needs for his classes. Usually 
the workshop teaves leisure hours daily 
for individual writing, study, and con- 
sultation, tho the group may meet at 


institutes, 


intervals for discussions and supplemen- 
tary lectures. 

The following are examples of work- 
shops and other study programs covering 
a wide range of 
national field: 


studies in the inter- 
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University of Alabama, University: Workshop 
on International Affairs, June 10-July 19, under 
direction of A. B. Thomas, professor of history. 
A large working group will consider the whole 
field of international affairs and small groups 
will devote attention to specific interests dealing 
with Europe, Latin America, Russia, and Near 
East, China, India, East Indies, the UNO. 


Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Advanced study in Chinese history, cul- 
ture, and language; Latin American history, 
economics, literature, music, and art, June 24- 
August 3, under direction of Harold W. Bradley, 
dean of Graduate School. 


Mills College, Oakland, California: Casa Pan- 
americana, The United States House, Chung 
Kuo Yiian, La Maison Frangaise, July 6-August 
17. Workshops and institutes devoted respectively 
to interamerican studies, Chinese language and 
area studies, and French. Casa Panamericana 
engages in study of Latin America, including 
Spanish and Portuguese, Latin American _his- 
tory, civilization, and art. A special workshop 
for teachers of languages and social science is 
included. The United States House, a laboratory 
for the English Language Institute, encourages 
attendance of visitors from other countries who 
wish opportunity to practice English and discuss 
North American life. Chung Kuo Yiian offers 
work in Mandarin history, civilization, phil- 
osophy, and art. Members of the group live in 
a single residence hall and speak Chinese. La 
Maison Francaise offers a similar program. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Office of 
the Summer Session. 


School of Advanced International Studies, 
Peterboro, New Hampshire: Summer Session, 
June 24-August 22. Studies in U. S. foreign 
relations, political changes in Europe, political 
and economic geography of Latin America, 
Russia, Near and Far East, language courses in 
French, German, Russian, Spanish with empha- 
sis on the oral approach. Address inquiries 
to Director, Advanced International Studies, 1906 
Florida Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee: Educa- 
tion workshop dealing with culture of the vari- 
ous nations, under direction of George N. Redd, 
professor of education. June 10-July 19. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia: Proseminar on Latin America, Russia, 
China, and Japan, June 20-August 23. Runs two 
hours each day, five days a week: Latin America, 
June 20-July 11. China and Japan, July 11- 
August 2. Russia, August 2-23. In addition a 
course on Mexican civilization will be conducted 
as an aspect of the Spanish program under the 
direction of Maximo Iturraldo, associate professor 
of modern languages. 


Institute on the United States in World Af- 
fairs, American University, Washington, D. C.: 
June 24-August 2. Under direction of Walter E. 
Myer, director of Civic Education Service. Two 
graduate courses will be offered, with three hours 
credit for each. In addition there will be a 
seminar on teaching problems in national and 
international problems, which may be taken 


by any interested student but credit will not 
be offered. 


Examples of specialized workshops 


and courses dealing with interamerican 
studies: 


University of Denver, Colorado: Interamerican 
Education Workshop, June 17-July 19, under 
direction of Wilhelmina Hill of the School of 
Education. Will be concerned with: [1] Socio- 
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economic problems of Latin America, [2] inter- 
american curriculum instructional technics and 
materials, [3] interamerican cultural relations. 
[4] teaching of Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guage and area studies, [5] education of Spanish- 
speaking pupils. 

Montana State University, Missoula: Inter- 
american Education Workshop, under direction 
of W. R. Ames, professor of education. Repre- 
sentatives from one or more of the South 
American republics and Canada will participat 

Texas State College for Women Sixth Annual 
Field School, Saltillo, Mexico: Interamerican 
Workshop, July 18-August 28, under direction 
of Rebecca Switzer, head, department of foreigr 
languages. Planned for teachers of Spanish on 
elementary, secondary, or college level, for 
teachers of English to Spanish-speaking students, 
and anyone interested in the cultural and social 
life of Latin America. Laboratory classes in con- 
versational Spanish with Mexican informants 
and a brief course in Spanish phonetics. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque: 
School of Interamerican Affairs, under direction 
of Joaquin Ortega. Designed to aid students 
interested in Latin American geography, anthro- 
pology, commercial Spanish. Department of 
Sociology will sponsor a summer field tour in 
Mexico under direction of Lyle Saunders. July 
15-August 10. Problems of teaching Spanish- 
speaking children is seminar for teachers and ad- 
vanced students under direction of Loyd S. 
Tireman of College of Education. June 25- 
August 21. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande: Geography of South America, June 10- 
August 23, under direction of John M. Miller, 
will deal with economic and social development 
of South America, raw materials, and potential 
markets, with emphasis on relationships between 
these countries and the U. S. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College: 
Work Conference on “The Organization of the 
Social Studies Program for Grades 1-12 with 
respect to Intercultural Relations,” July 1-12, 
under direction of P. C. Weaver. The following 
courses in interamerican relations will be offered, 
July 1-August 10: Social and cultural history ot 
Latin America, Latin American history sinc 
1820, regional geography of South America, 
Interamerican relations of the U. S. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas: Interamerican Education Program, June 
5-July 17, including courses in history of Latin 
America, industrial and commercial geography, 
Beginning and Advanced Spanish, Latin Ameri- 
can cultural development. The last course empha 
sizes the importance of the social worker in th« 
Southwest and provides thru fieldwork in agen- 
cies in San Antonio actual experience in dealing 
with problems of the Mexican minority group. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the registrar. 


In connection with general educational 
workshops there are sections for special- 
ized interests. At the University of Wis- 
consin there will be a State Curriculum 
Workshop June 21-August 16, directed 
by Edward Krug of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction. Pri- 


ws EDP 


mary purpose iS revision of the state cur- 
riculum program by elementary-school 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
counselors, and teacher educators. Within 
this workshop there will be a unit on 
intercultural and international relations. 
Other instances of special units within 
a general workshop program are: 

University of Idaho, Moscow: Curriculum 
Workshop with a section on interamerican 
affairs, June 17-July 26. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri: 
General Workshop on language arts, social 


studies, arts and crafts, with special sections on 
nteramerican and intergroup relations, under 


direction of Paul R. Grim, assistant professor of 
education, June 17-July 12. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York: General 
Workshop under sponsorship of School of Edu- 
cation, to include sections on Latin America, Far 
East, British Commonwealth, and Russia, July 
1-August 10. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas: General Workshop in Education 
with a section on interamerican studies, June 4- 
July 13, under direction of T. S. Montgomery, 
head, department of education. Major emphasis 


will be enrichment of curriculum of English and 


social studies in elementary and_ secondary 


] 


schools. 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia: In- 
teramerican Workshop within a General Reading 
Workshop, stressing the unit-activity method of 


t 


teaching and the wide reading necessary in many 
fields, June 3-July 6, under direction of Mrs. 
Nancy Lohn, dean of women. 


In view of the importance of language 
for communication with and understand- 
ing of other peoples, courses in one or 
more languages form an integral part of 
most area studies. During the war when 
it was necessary to prepare military per- 
sonnel to enter foreign areas and deal 
with inhabitants in their own language, 
more than 40 languages were taught in- 
tensively in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. In peacetime activities it 
is probable that knowledge of another 
language will become increasingly im- 
portant. For one thing, the ease and 
speed of transportation will only increase 
our problems instead of diminishing 
them unless we are prepared to profit by 
alr-age opportunities. Altho fluent use of 
a foreign language is not the goal of 
every teacher, no study of another civili- 
zation can ignore the medium thru 
which it is created and expressed. To 
Pronounce correctly names of persons, 
places, and products; to understand com- 
mon conversational phrases; to glimpse 
underlying psychology and structure of 
the language—are sure approaches to 
greater understanding. 

A few summer schools specialize in 
anguage studies and provide concen- 


| 


trated courses for teachers who wish to 
spend their entire time on theory and 
Practice of a foreign language. The Mid- 
dlebury School of Languages in Vermont 
and the Rocky Mountain School of Lan- 
guages in Colorado Springs are well- 





Graduate students met to consider Spanish-American problems at 
the Interamerican Workshop, Syracuse University, summer, 1945. 


known in this connection. In cooperation 
with the University of Michigan, and in 
synchronization with regular summer 
school courses offered at the University 
of Michigan, the Linguistic Society of 
America will hold an eight-week Lin- 
guistic Institute, planned for advanced 
language students and offering several 
languages less frequently taught in the 
United States. Special emphasis will be 
given to language teaching methodology. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Profes- 
sor Charles Fries, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Western Reserve University, under the 
direction of Professor E. B. de Sauzé, 
conducts a School of French and a School 
of Spanish. In the Demonstration School 
and laboratory classes, teachers in service 
and prospective teachers may observe 
methods and experiment with age groups 
ranging from 5-18 years. Residences serve 
as social centers for students who wish 
to live in an all French or all Spanish 
atmosphere. 

Syracuse University has recently estab- 
lished, under direction of Homero Seris, a 
center of Hispanic studies. The scope of 
the center is international, since His- 
panists of several countries participate in 
its activities. Scholarly investigation and 
instruction of graduate students in lan- 
guages, literature, history, and geog- 
raphy of the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries are all year activities. 
For the summer a special lecture series 
has been organized on Hispanic civiliza- 
tion in conjunction with the Spanish 
program of the summer session and the 
“Casa Espafiola.” An educational ex- 
hibit of Spanish and Spanish-American 
art and folklore has also been inaugu- 
rated. 

The following workshops will be de- 
voted exclusively to the problems of teach- 
ing Spanish in the elementary school: 


Pomona College, Claremont, California: In- 
teramerican Workshop and Demonstration Class 
in the Teaching of Spanish in the -Elementary 
School, June 24-August 3, under direction of 
Margaret Husson, professor of romance lan- 
guages. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce: 
Spanish Workshop for Elementary Grades, June 
6-July 15, under direction of Adelle Clark, pro- 
fessor of Spanish and education. Major emphasis 
on materials and technics for elementary grades, 
where Spanish is taught and where enrichment 
materials on Latin America are needed. 


Another Spanish Workshop for teach- 
ers of elementary and secondary schools 
will be held at the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, under direction of 
Minnie M. Miller, head, Department of 
Modern Languages, June 3-July 31. 

Altho the following workshops deal 
more with local problems, they have a 
direct bearing on international relations 
and on the problem of teaching English 
as a second language: 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas: 
Speech Workshop for Spanish-speaking teachers 
from rural schools, June 3-July 12, under the 
direction of Quincy Guy Burris, professor of 
English. 

Texas College of Mines, El Paso: Workshop 
for Developing Aids for Non-English-speaking 
Children, June 1-July 13, under direction of 
Byron England, assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction in El Paso public schools. This 
workshop has as its main objective the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials for the second- and 
third-year Spanish-speaking pupils in the local 
schools. 

The summer programs which have 
been listed here are indicative of the op- 
portunities available during the coming 
summer to United States teachers who 
wish to improve their preparation in in- 
ternational studies. The list is not com- 
plete; other colleges and universities have 
plans in progress. Details concerning 
faculty, registration, fees, credits, require- 
ments, and the like may be secured from 
the registrar or director of the summer 
session. 
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T,, Governments of the States Parties to 


This Constitution, on Behalf of Sheir 
Peoples, Declare 


that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed; 


That ignorance of each other's ways 
and lives has been a common cause, 
thruout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples of the world thru which their 
differences have all too often broken 
into war; 


That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, equality and 
mutual respect of men, and by the prop- 
agation, in their place, thru ignorance 
and prejudice, of the doctrine of the in- 
equality of men and races; 


That the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for jus- 
tice and liberty and peace are indispen- 
sable to the dignity of man and consti- 
tute a sacred duty which all the nations 


must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assist- 
ance and concern: 






ESCO 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


That a peace based exclusively upon 
the political and economic arrange- 
ments of covernments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unani- 
mous, lasting and sincere support of the 
peoples of the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not 
to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind. 


vw, 
for Shese Reasons, 


the States Parties to This Constitution, 
believing in full and equal opportuni- 
ties for education for all, in the unre- 
stricted pursuit of objective truth, and 
in the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge, are agreed and determined 
to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peo- 
ples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and 
a truer and more perfect knowledge of 
each other's lives; 


a 
{, Consequence Whereof 


they do hereby create the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization for the purpose ol 
advancing, thru the educational and 
scientific and cultural relations of the 
peoples of the world, the objectives of 
international peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind for which the 
United Nations Organization was 


established and which its Charter pro- 
claims. 


Compulsory Peacetime Military Training 








Resolution adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association 
December I, 194) 

& 


3 


Ti National Education Association favors a mod- 
ern Navy, a large Air Force, and a highly trained 
Army adequate to meet the defense needs of our 
country. The Association is firmly committed to the 
sound defense of our country and to the strengthen- 
ing of its economic, social,.and spiritual wellbeing. 
We look with concern on the proposal to adopt imme- 
diately a system of universal compulsory military 
training which is foreign to our country’s past prac- 
tice and which in a number of countries has resulted 
in the creation of powerful military political cliques, 


dependence on military force, and tremendous eco- ' 


nomic waste. 


Tue development of highly mechanized warfare 
thru scientific devices such as the atomic bomb has 
changed the nature of war and demands a re-think- 
ing of our national defense. A strongly supported 
United Nations Organization will insure a reduction 
in armament and basic changes in our national de- 
fense plans. Before plunging into a world armament 
race of which compulsory military training is a part, 
it would be wise to develop strong international laws, 


administered thru a powerful United Nations Or- 
ganization. 


THe teaching profession is in a better position than 
the armed forces to know the problems and educa- 
tional needs of youth. The proposal for compulsory 
military training is not the best method of educating 
youth for their responsibilities as citizens or for im- 
proving their health or their preparation for gaining 
a livelihood. The teaching profession has as one of 
its major responsibilities the safeguarding of democ- 
racy thru the training of our youth for citizenship. 
Compulsory military training carried thru several 
generations might well threaten the basic concepts 
of our democracy and create attitudes which might 


more easily involve us in war. Better ways of prepar- 
ing youth for citizenship than provided by military 
conscription are available thru our regular educa- 
tional institutions. 


Tue National Education Association views with 
concern the proposal for the immediate passage of 
a law providing for one year of compulsory military 
peacetime training because [1] it increases the danger 
of the development of a military political clique; 
[2] it provides a form of discipline and indoctrina- 
tion which is undemocratic; and [3] it interrupts 
the education of many of our youth and subjects all 
of them to the doubtful influences of military camp 
life at a critical, formative period in their lives. 


Amonc the best defenses in preparation for any 
future war would be the development of a sound 
economy, provision for adequate programs of educa- 
tion and health for all people, the preparation of 
large numbers of technically trained citizens, the fos- 
tering and expansion of thoro scientific investiga- 
tion, the elimination of domestic injustices and group 
conflicts, and the development of national unity. 
These provisions for defense will be curtailed or 
eliminated if federal funds otherwise available for 
these desirable improvements are consumed by the 
high annual cost of compulsory military training. 


WE should use the years immediately ahead to [1] 
build a sound economy in the United States; [2] 
make available an adequate program of education 
and health for all people; [3] expand and improve 
our present methods of training scientists, techni- 
cians, and specialists; [4] seek thru the United Na- 
tions Organization the international abolition of 
conscription and the reduction of armaments; [5| 
exert every possible effort to make the United Na- 
tions Organization powerful and effective; and [6] 
work with patience and determination for the elimi- 
nation of misunderstandings and conflicts among the 
nations of the world. 


Tue National Education Association, therefore, op- 
poses the adoption of compulsory military training 
during peacetime. 
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Guide to ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READERS 


THIS is a continuation of the list of 
basic elementary-school readers begun in 
the March Journat. It is not an attempt 
to evaluate or recommend any particular 
set of basic school readers—merely to 
show in one place the rich resources 
available. Publishers who have not fur- 
nished THE JouRNAL with necessary data 
on their basic readers are invited to do 
so. The list will be concluded in a later 
issue. . 

Books for reading readiness are indi- 
cated by |Rr]; preprimers by |Pp|; 
primers by |P|; grades 1-5 by Arabic 
numerals. 


Progress in Reading 


Avtuors: Ernest Horn; Rose Wickey; 
Madeline Horn; Grace Shields; Maude 
McBroom; Ruth Bishop; Kathryn Smith; 
Ruth Moscrip; Isabelle M. Porter; Bess 
Goodykoontz; and Mabel Snedaker. 


Fun with Polly Parrot |Pp| 24¢ 

We Live on a Farm |P| 72¢ 

We Live in a City |1| 76¢ 
Teacher’s manual to accompany pre- 
primer, primer, and book 1, 72¢ 

Making New Friends |2]| 84¢ 

People and Places \3| 92¢ 
Teacher’s manual for Books 2 and 3, 
72¢ 

More Adventures [4] $1 

Following New Trails \5| $1.12 

Reaching our Goals |6| $1.20 
Teacher's Manual for Books 4, 5, and 
6, 84¢ 

Ginn, Statler Office 


Suilding, Boston 
17, Mass. 


Faith and Freedom 


Prepared under the supervision of the 
late Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson and 
sponsored by the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship of the Catholic University 
of America. 

Our First Book |Rr]| 32¢ 
Here We Come |Pp| 28¢ 
This Is Our Home |Pp| 28¢ 

Workbook, 20¢; Workbook for Here 

We Come and This Is Our Home 

combined, 28¢; teacher’s manual for 

reading readiness and 
period, 72¢ 

Here We Are Again |Pp] 28¢ 

This Is Our Family {P| 68¢ 

Workbook, 32¢; teacher’s manual, 72¢ 
These Are Our Friends |1| 80¢ 

Workbook, 32¢; teacher’s manual, 
These Are Our Neighbors |2| 88¢ 

Workbook, 32¢; teacher’s manual, 
This Is Our Town |3]| 96¢ 

Workbook, 36¢; teacher’s manual, 72¢ 
This Is Our Land | 4| $1.16 


Workbook; teacher’s manual, 72¢ 


preprimer 


LSS 
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These Are Our People [5] $1.28 
Workbook; teacher’s manual, 72¢ 

This Is Our Heritage [6] $1.36 
Workbook; teacher’s manual 

These Are Our Freedoms |7| $1.44 

These Are Our Horizons |8]| $1.56 

Ginn, Statler Office Building, Boston 

17, Mass. 


Today’s Work-Play Books 


Avutuors: Arthur [. Gates; 
Blanton Huber; Celeste C. 
Frank S. Salisbury. 


On Our Way |Rr]| 40¢ 
Manual for prereading and reading 
readiness program: 48¢ 

Come and Ride |Pp]| 28¢ 

This Is Fun |Pp| 24¢ 

Tags and Twinkle |P| 96¢ 

Good Times on Our Street [1] $1.04 

Friends and Workers [2] $1.08 

On Longer Trails |3| $1.20 

Teachers Plan Book |3| in press 
Preparatory Book for Preprimer, 20¢ 
Preparatory Books, 38¢ each 

Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


Miriam 
Peardon; 


The New Work-Play Books 


Avtuors: Arthur I. Gates; Miriam 
Blanton Huber; Jean Y. Ayer; and 
Celeste C. Peardon. 


All Aboard |Rr] (Rev.) 40¢ 

Beginning Days | Rr] (Rev.) 28¢; teach- 
ers manual, 60¢ 

Off We Go [Pp] 24¢ 

Now We Go Again |Pp] 28¢; teacher’s 
manual, 60¢ 

Jim and Judy |P] 84¢; teacher’s manual, 
60¢ 

Down Our Street |1] g2¢; teacher’s 
manual, 40¢ 

We Grow Up [2] 
manual, 48¢ 

Wide Wings [3] $1.20; teacher’s manual, 
40¢ 

Let's Look Around [4] $1.32; teacher’s 
mnanual, 80¢ 

Let's Travel On [5] $1.44; teacher’s 
manual, 80¢ 

Let's Go Ahead [6] $1.56; teacher’s 
manual, 60¢ 

Preparatory Book for Off We Go, 20¢; 
for Primer, Grades 1-6, 36¢ 


Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


$1.08; 


teacher’s 


Unit Activity Reading Series 


Avtuors: Nila Banton Smith; Stephen 
F. Bayne; and others. 
Come and Play [Pp] 28¢ 
Tom’s Trip [Pp] 28¢ 
At Home and Away |P| 72¢ 
In City and Country |1] 80¢ 
Round About You |2] 84¢ 
The World Around Us |2] g2¢ 
Near and Far [3] 96¢ 


Yesterday and Today {3] $1 
Distant Doorways |4| $1.24 
Frontiers Old and New |5| $1.28 
On the Long Road |6| $1.28 
Teacher’s Guide for First Year, $1.4; 
Teacher’s Guide for Second Year, $1.0; 
Teacher’s Guide for Third Year, $1.25 
Teacher’s Guide for Fourth Year 
Teacher’s Guide for Fifth Year 
Teacher’s Guide for Sixth Year, s6¢ 
Brief Handbook for First Year, 48¢ 
Brief Handbook for Second Year, x\¢ 
Brief Handbook for Third Year, 26¢ 
Handbook for Come and Play, 24¢ 
Word Recognition and Discrimination 
Development (for Primary Grades), 
36¢ 
Ready To Go, a Reading Readiness Pad 
for both preprimers and workbook 
for Come and Play, 40¢ 
Workbook form of Tom’s Trip, 28¢ 
Teacher’s edition, 44¢ 
Workbook for At Home and Away 
Edition for children, 40¢ 
Edition for teachers, 52¢ 
Workbook for In City and Country, 
40¢ 
Workbook for Round About You, 40 
Workbook for The World Around U 
44¢ 
Workbook for Near and Far, 40¢ 
Workbook for Yesterday and Today, 
44¢ 
Supplementary pamphlets. 16p. Send 
for list, 12¢ 
32p. of titles, 16¢ 
Silver Burdett, 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 3 
N. Y. 


cha 
» 500 


» 50¢ 


¢ 


Crabtree Basic Series 


Avtuors: LuVerne Crabtree Walker; 
Eunice Crabtree; and Dorothy Canfield. 
Tell Me a Story [Stories to tell to chil- 

dren | $1.50 
My First Book {Rr] 44¢ 
Playtime Fun [Pp] 28¢ 
Runaway Toys |Pp| 32¢ 
To School and Home Again [P| 84¢ 
In the City and On the Farm |1] 88¢ 
Under the Roof [2] $1.04 
Under the Sun |3] $1.04 

Workbooks, 36¢ 

manuals, 60¢ each 
University Publishing Co., 239 Fourth 
Axe, N. ¥., N. ¥ 


each; Teacher's 


The Skills Series 


Avtuors: Paul R. Spencer and others. 
Finding New Trails [4] $1.20 
Exploring New Trails |5] $1.20 
Traveling New Trails {6| $1.20 
Driving the Reading Road [7| $1.40 
Progress on Reading Roads |8]| $1.48 

Reading Guides, 7 and 8, 48¢ each 
Lyons and Carnahan, 460 Fourth Ave., 
Mm. ¥. 26, M.-Y. 
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zw URAL scHooLs. of the 
United States en- 
rol over 13,000,000 
children, about 
half the total num- 
ber in the nation, 
nearly 8,000,000 of whom are in the 
farm areas. In the rural schools there 
are 470,000 members of the instruc- 
tional staff, about 52° of all such em- 
ployees in the nation. Not fewer than 
165,000 of these teachers are in small 
schools with one, two, or three teach- 
ers. The principal frontier in public- 
school education is in the rural areas. 

The rural education leadership of 
the nation consists of more than 5000 
local superintendents and_ principals, 
about 1600 supervisors of rural schools, 
about 3400 superintendents of larger 
administrative units such as the county, 
parish, or supervisory union, and sev- 
eral hundred professors of education, 
primarily interested in rural education. 

In 1944-45 the NEA launched upon 
a Five-Year Program of completely 
organizing the teaching profession of 
the U. S. The goal is to attain a mem- 
bership of 800,000. At the time the 
program began, the membership was 
about 300,000. Thus the program called 
lor an expansion of 500,000. On the 
basis of the best estimate of the distri- 
bution of the 1944 membership _be- 
‘ween rural and urban teachers, about 
100,000 rural teachers in 1944 were 
estimated to be NEA members, leav- 





Lois M. Clark 





Shirley Cooper 


NEA Enlarges Its 
RURAL SERVICE 


ing 370,000 who were not. Assuming 
that go°%% of all public-school teachers 
become NEA members, of the 500,000 
additional members expected, 333,000 
would have to come from rural schools 
as compared to only 167,000 from ur- 
ban schools. Clearly, the principal job 
of reaching the five-year goal lies in 
rural areas. 

The NEA has adopted a definite 
policy of specific services to the profes- 
sion engaged in our rural schools. 
These services are being made directly 
available thru the Division of Rural 
Service, working in close cooperation 
with the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. Beginning in 1945, the Di- 
rector of Rural Service was relieved 
of responsibility for legislative work 
which he had carried on for several 
years in addition to his work in rural 
education. In March 1945 Miss Lois M. 
Clark, formerly a staff member of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Ed- 
ucation, came to the Division as assist- 
ant director. In December 1945 Dr. 
Shirley Cooper, formerly a county su- 
perintendent of schools in West Vir- 
ginia and recently a staff member of 
the New York Study of the Interme- 
diate Local School Unit, came to the 
Division also as assistant director. 

In addition to the regular budget of 
the Division, the NEA has made avail- 
able over a period of 3 years $30,000 to 
be used in financing special projects in 
rural education. The first important 


project this made possible was the 
White House Conference on Rural 
Education held October 3-6, 1944. 
Nine regional conferences on rural life 
and education, now being organized 
as annual affairs, will be largely fi- 
nanced from this special grant. 


The following services are now be- 
ing carried on thru the Division, sev- 
eral of them in conjunction with the 
Department. of Rural Education: 


[1] A continuous program for pro- 
duction of professional literature dealing 
with the distinctive problems of rural 
education and of rural professional per- 
sonnel has been projected: literature per- 
taining to administration and financing 
of rural schools; community relation- 
ships; philosophy of rural education; 
curriculums of rural schools; methods of 
teaching, especially adaptations and 
methods applicable to small schools; eco- 
nomic and welfare problems of rural 
teachers. 


[2] Advisory and counseling services 
in major problems in rural education to 
state officials, state and local teachers asso- 
ciations, when requested. 


[3] Organizing and sponsoring con- 
ferences on rural life and education. Nine 
regional conferences have now been or- 
ganized, with every state in one of the 9. 
It is planned that each regional confer- 
ence will be followed by similar state and 
local conferences. A chief purpose will 
be to bring rural teachers and adminis- 
trators and rural lay leaders together to 
consider rural problems. 

[4] Maintain contacts and working 
relationships with rural lay leaders. In 
some instances it will be desirable to set 
up joint committees with farm organiza- 
tions. 

[5] Stimulate organization of work 
conferences and workshops in rural edu- 
cation. This will be done largely thru 
cooperation with teacher education insti- 
tutions and with supervisors and others 
engaged in the inservice education. 

[6] The professional organization of 
rural teachers—local, state, and national 
—will be promoted. This work requires 
contacts with county superintendents and 
help in organizing local groups of teach- 
ers, usually county groups. The empha- 
sis, at least in the immediate future, will 
be upon membership in local and state 
associations and in the NEA rather than 
upon departmental work of any kind. 


—HOWARD A. DAWSON, director, NEA 
Division of Rural Service. 


——— 
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MANAGING 
Your Money 


HE GIRLS” were at it again. It had 

all begun in the early evening as 
conference, up in Mary Dixon 

and Margaret Brookins’ tiny apart- 
ment. Then there had been tea and 
cookies and that sort of thing—embel- 
lished by the landlady’s borrowed silver 
service. And, of course, that ended up 
in a talkfest—talk of nylon stockings, 
of dresses, of fur coats, of all the things 


they did so want! And that led to 


despair. 

“Doggonit!” Milli McFall erupted, 
“You go to college and you move in 
professional circles and build up a lot 
of ideas about the way to live; but 
what can you do on $125?” 

Slowly eyes turned to Mrs. Wood, 
who hadn’t been saying much. She 
was the kind of person people turn 
toward in the pinches. Silverhaired 
and agreeably mature, she had taught 
home economics a long while, and 
more recently had taught consumer 
education. So you knew she knew a 
lot of the answers. But you knew it 
more by the sort of woman she was, 
by the way she’d handled her own 
affairs. 

It was Margaret who put their ques- 
tion into words. “How do you do it?” 
she asked. 

“How shall you do it this next 
month? Or are you thinking of all 
the years ahead?” Mrs. Wood _in- 
quired. 

“Both, I guess,” said Margaret, “but 
especially of the long pull. We can get 
along for awhile without feeling it 
too badly, but we hate to think of 


always living hand-to-mouth.” The 
others nodded. 

“T hoped you'd say that.” Mrs. Wood 
was pleased. “Because there isn’t much 
<sssssessssssee eteseeaneeaneeeen 
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you can do unless you're willing to 
look ahead. And if you are, there's 
so much you can do.” 
“And the first of all these is. . 
“Budget,” said Mrs. Wood. 
“Oh, no, not that!” 
“Why not?” Mrs. Wood challenged. 
“Because you hate with 
figures?—that takes only simple math 


working 


and a few minutes a week, and it pays 
wonderful wages. Or because you're 
afraid of the stern light of day on your 
spending?” 

“Okay, MacDuff,” said Margaret 
meekly. “Lay on.” 

“I won't apologize for suggesting 
that you do personal bookkeeping,” 
Mrs. Wood went on. “You aren’t fly- 
by-nights. You’re building dignified 
professional careers. The financial side 
of such a career is a good-sized enter- 
prise, taken altogether, and it’s worthy 
of attention. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of business failures happen to 
managers who won't keep careful ac- 
counts, who never know exactly where 
they stand financially. The same thing 
is true in personal management. So I’m 
convinced it will pay you big divi- 
dends to set up some simple records 
and keep them. 

“But,” she added, “that isn’t the real 
reason why I place budgeting at the 
head of my financial checklist. Bud- 
geting isn’t simply keeping track of 
where your money has gone. Primarily, 
it should be deciding where you want 
it to go.” 

“Aren't there standard budgets to 
guide one?” asked Mary. “I mean, 
25° for food, 20°% for housing. . . .” 

“Lots of them,” Mrs. Wood replied. 
“And the way they vary proves that 
no one could take any of them as the 
perfect model. 


“But that, by itself, is too mechanical 





a concept of budgeting. The Way to 
start at making a budget is to think. 
about what you really want out oj 
life. In the next month, the next year, 
or the next 15 years, you're going 1 
have a certain amount of income. 
What do you want tt to get you? Of 
course, you have to use some of it for 
food; but do you want to eat luxuri- 
ously—or eat simply and have money 
for other things you want more? Same 
for clothes and housing. Of course, 
there are always the usual personal 
expenses, transportation and sO forth. 
But food, clothing, and shelter are the 
big three; how you spend on them 
pretty well governs how much of your 
income you can set free to use for 
fun, health, cultural development, and 
savings for future wants and special 
events.” 

“Don’t even mention savings to me,” 
said Margaret. “I can’t r 

“Yes, you can,” said Mrs. Wood. 
“Tho not if you’re going to buy every- 
thing you ‘need’ first and save what's 
left over. That’s like the bootblack’s 
apple core ‘there ain’t gonna be any. 
But if you put aside planned savings 
feet... 

“Well, maybe some day. .. .” 

“No, now,” said Mrs. Wood. “Look! 
As a social studies teacher you've been 
talking about making a ‘grand tour’ of 
this country so that you can teach from 
firsthand observation. You can’t pay 
for it out of one paycheck, but you 
want it badly, don’t you?” 

“T want it, but I can’t afford it, 
Margaret sighed. 

“Snap out of it, darling!” exclaimed 
Milli. “You know you could raise the 
money by borrowing if you had to. 
You know you could get it ahead by 
holding in on other things. The ques- 
tion is, do you want it badly enough?” 

“Within limits; that’s generally what 
decides us on what we can afford,” 
Mrs. Wood chuckled. “Folks are wrong 
when they make ‘Can I afford this’’ 
synonymous with ‘Do I have the 
money?’ They ought to pair it up with 
“What other things must I give up for 
this—and is it worth it?’ 

“And that points up nicely what I've 
been trying to say about budgeting. 
After you’ve bought your sheer neces- 
sities, you have some ‘free-choice 
money left. It’s never enough to buy 
everything, so you have to decide what 











vo want most and concentrate your 
firepower. There’s the real secret of 


success in budgeting. And it’s plain 


mathematical logic that if some of your | 


projects are too big for one paycheck, 
vou have to plan a savings program.” 
“Well, if that’s what you mean by 
saving,” said Margaret, “I can do that. 
| thought you meant just storing away 
funds for my old age.” 

“Tam talking about that, too. You 
will get old some day, you know—even 
as Lhave! And you do want to be in- 
lependent then?” They all agreed. 

“Well, then, you’d better start doing 
something about it. But you make sav- 
ing seem so doleful! It isn’t. It’s pleas- 
ant to see a decent reserve of funds 
piling up. It gives added selfrespect and 
a sense of security.” 

“So that’s all there’s to it,” said Mary, 
not too cheerfully, “budget and save.” 

“No, that’s only part of a long-range 
fnancial program. For one thing you 
must use insurance wisely.” 

“I don’t see why I need insurance,” 
Margaret protested. “I have no de- 
pendents.” 

“But should you want your parents 
to have to pay the costs of a long ill- 
ness and burial costs for you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Margaret. 
“They have enough on their hands. 
I guess you’re right. I ought to have at 
least a couple thousand dollars of life 
insurance.” 

“Right. If you can’t afford a more 
permanent form, you can get a $2000 
term policy thru our association for 
about $16. Then I'd recommend that 
you buy hospitalization insurance—it 
will cost only about $1 a month—and 
that you insure your personal property. 
“You see,” Mrs. Wood continued, 
“At best, you're going to make finan- 
al progress slowly. And to keep from 
losing the little advances you have 
made, you'd best see to it that you 
don’t have major setbacks. So analyze 
your risks; insure against the more 
‘mportant ones; till you’ve done that 
you can hardly claim to be on sound 
nancial ground. In addition, you can 
use life insurance as part of your in- 
vestment program.” 

“Investment program? That’s the 

st ume I'd heard we had one!” 

_ What did you think you were go- 

ea as with your savings—hide 
1e sugar bowl?” Mrs. Wood 


fir 


To Get The Most From My Sater 


My “must” spending: 
Rent 
2. Food 
3.Clothes 
4.Insurance 

My big wants: 
My U.S. tour 


2.Fur coat 


laughed. “You worked hard for your 
savings; now put them to work for 
you. That is the payoff on this whole 
system I’ve been talking about. At 
first you will have only small funds, to 
be kept in government savings bonds 
or in a bank savings account or maybe 
in Postal Savings. The interest won't 
amount to much. 

“But the thing picks up speed; pretty 
soon you'll be able to add a few other 
good bonds, maybe some stocks. Maybe 
you'll want to buy a little real estate. 
The annual returns will keep getting 
larger. You and your past savings will 
be working hand in hand. You'll grow 
more secure. You'll respect yourself 
more. You'll have more fun.” 

“Isn't investing money a technical 
matter?” asked Mary. “How does one 
learn to do it?” 

“It certainly deserves care. Savings 
come too hard to be risked lightly. 
But if you go into investing a little 
at a time, and use the best advice you 
can get, you can cross that bridge 
when you come to it. If you want to 
discuss the details sometime, we can. 

“But what I especially want you 
young teachers to see right now is that 








DRAWING BY MILLI KNAUER WIGNALL 


by planned, competent management 
you can get ahead financially. 

“You are members of a fine profes- 
sion. You are leaders in the commun- 
ity and you hold the community’s 
respect. You owe it to yourselves to 
build your personal finances up along 
with your careers. Then your private 
lives can match your professional 
standing.” 

There was a quiet space. Mary fid- 
dled with the diamond ring on her 
third finger. “Maybe we haven't aimed 
high enough,” she said. “I guess the 
reason a lot of us don’t is that we have 
a Johnny coming home from the wars 
—or maybe just expect to find a 
Johnny. But that doesn’t change the 
argument, does it?” 

“Whichever way your life goes,” 
said Mrs. Wood, “a running start will 
be a good thing.” 


[This article by FRED T. WILHELMS is 
based on Managing Your Money by Ed- 
ward H. Goldstein, a highschool unit 
published by the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Se: 
ondary-School Principals. 25¢. | 
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and Education 


eLLo!” chorused the 50 kindergar- 
teners to the teacher who wasn’t 
there. 

“You always remember your birth- 
day, don’t you?” queried a pleasant 
voice from the direction in which 50 
pairs of eyes were fixed intently. 

“Yes,” the assuring answer came in 
unison from half a hundred throats. 

“And never forget how old you 
are?” 

“No, we don’t,” was the response, 
almost unanimous; for these young- 
sters had all counted the candles on 
their birthday cakes up to five at 
least, and who can forget the number 
of the twinkling little flames that are 
so hard to blow out with one breath? 

But this was to be a story of Mrs. 
Malaby’s birthday. Mrs. Malaby was 
100 years old—and what a lot of 
candles that takes! So the tots in the 
“flower chairs” leaned forward in the 
front row, while their classmates in 
the “animal chairs” and in the “bird 
chairs” that formed the second and 
third rows respectively did likewise. 

All this was happening in one of 
the large, well-lighted, homelike kin- 
dergarten rooms in the Kentucky 
School, over which Miss Hilda Hilde- 
brand presides as principal, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The disembodied voice belonged to 
Miss Henrietta Lord, who was speak- 
ing from the studios of WBOE, fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting sta- 
tion of Cleveland’s city school system. 

These children knew the voice well. 
It came to them often with thrilling 
tales from fairyland, altho they had 
never seen the face that goes with it. 
They sighed in turn as 100-year-old 
Mrs. Malaby, who wanted a kitten for 
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her birthday, received a boat, an um- 
brella with a bird for a handle, and a 
new apron. They squealed with de- 
light when a friend who understood 
100-year-old ladies as well as Miss 
Henrietta Lord understands kinder- 
garten children, brought Mrs. Malaby 
the kitten complete with red bow, 
that she so much wanted. 


Tue use of the radio in Cleveland 
is not restricted to the earlier educa- 
tional levels. It is a continuous and 
joyous part of school life from the 
kindergarten to the senior year of high- 
school. The radio does not take the 
place of a teacher or any number of 
teachers. It is not a prop for the weak 
teacher. It is a supervisory device to 
help make the best teaching practices 
of the school staff universal practices 
in the city school system. It is not a 
device for teacher “relief.” A high de- 
gree of preparation and skill is neces- 
sary for effective use of radio. 

Psychologically, radio reinforces vis- 
ual imagery with auditory imagery. 
Pedagogically, it belongs with the text- 
book, the stereopticon slide, the film, 
the map, the globe, the library, the 
piano, the microscope, and other in- 
struments in classroom use to enrich 
and vitalize learning. 

Cleveland radio lessons are planned 
a semester or a year in advance. The 
planning is done by the teachers them- 
selves. Basal texts, references, available 
visual aids, and the day-by-day course 
of study are taken into consideration 
in outlining the lessons. 

Radio lesson plans are adapted to 
the subject and the grade level. A 
typical plan is organized in three parts: 
purpose of the lesson; materials 
needed; responsibility of the teacher. 

The subdivision of “the responsi- 









bility of the teacher” in the radio les. 
son into three categories is significant: 
before the lesson; during the lesson; 
after the lesson. There is no more effec- 


‘tive way of saying that the use of 


radio in the Cleveland schools is not 
“Just listening.” 

Radio lessons come to the aid of 
teaching in many subjects in the Cleve- 
land schools—arithmetic, geography, 
art, English, handicraft, handwriting, 
health, history, music, safety, science, 
spelling. 

The use of radio is not confined to 
teaching technics. The department of 
research of the school system finds it 
an important instrument for standard 
tests and measurements, which are 
given to large numbers of students at 
the same time. 

The story of radio in Cleveland 
education would fill a book. And in- 
deed it has—a book called simply Re- 
port of Radio Activities Station 
WBOE, prepared under the direction 
of, Charles H. Lake, superintendent 
of schools, and William B. Levenson, 
directing supervisor of radio in the 
Cleveland schools. 

Radio came to the Cleveland class- 
rooms in 1925, when radio time was 
purchased by the board of education 
from local commercial stations. Later 
these stations generously made avail- 
able a certain amount of time free for 
the purpose. 

By 1938, the experience of a dozen 
years had proved radio an indispen- 
sable tool of learning in Cleveland, and 
the board of education built WBOE 
for the exclusive use of the schools. 
In 1941, the technic of broadcasting 
was changed from amplitude to fre- 
quency modulation, and WBOE is a 
valuable source of information and 
guidance to the scores of state, city, 
and county school systems that contem- 
plate installing a similar service on 
broadcasting channels restricted to 
noncommercial educational use by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Educators have had some experi- 
ence with radio. A considerable pro- 
portion of the early broadcasting li- 
censes were issued to educational 
institutions. One by one these licenses 
were relinquished. Institutions found 
the costs too great or their staffs too 
small to provide the continuous pro- 
gramming enjoined upon all who were 





licensed to broadcast. The surrendered 
channels of the air were eagerly 
snapped up by commercial broad- 
casters. 

Soon educators realized they had 

their right to a share in a public 
domain of great importance to educa- 

A prolonged but vain struggle 
was waged to regain it. The domain 
appeared to have narrow limits. Am- 
plitude modulation for aural broad- 
casting was practical only on a small 
section of the radio spectrum. 

Then, a few years before the war, 
engineers extended the domain of the 
air into the ultrashort waves for aural 
broadcasting. A new technic called fre- 
quency modulation was used. 

Frequency modulation, or FM, is 
superior to amplitude modulation in 
more than one way. It is almost static 
free; its programs have high fidelity; 
FM transmitters are relatively cheap to 
install and maintain. Naturally com- 
mercial broadcasters were eager to ob- 

FM channels. Before allocating 
this new band of the radio spectrum, 
however, the FCC held hearings and, 

a result, last summer 20 channels 
were set aside for education exclusively. 


Is rue words of the chairman of 
he FCC, education “has what it has 
sought thru a bitter battle over more 
than a decade—a home of its own on 
the air.” 

“But there are some things we can- 
not do for you,” the chairman warns 
the educators. “We can’t build sta- 
tions for you. We can’t operate stations 
for you. And we can’t supply programs 
for you. These are things education 
must supply for itself. And it must do 
‘o promptly if its channels are to be 
maintained. . . . If education does not 
move into the home set aside for it, 
there will be plenty of others who will 
irst seeR and then demand admission 
to the vacant rooms,” 

He IS TIME TO ACT. Some in- 

itutions and school systems are act- 
ing. Four boards of education and two 
universities are licensed and have FM 
‘tations in operation. Nine stations are 
under construction. Thirty applica- 
tions are pending before the Commis- 
sion. About 20 applications are being 
prepared. 

More important still are the plans 
for state educational networks which 
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A “control class” in WBOE helps the radio teacher time the direc- 
tions he gives to the hundreds of pupils in unseen classrooms. 





Loud speaker and visual aids are allied tools of learning in 
this social studies class in a Cleveland elementary school. 


vill bring all citizens of the state 
within range of an educational station, 
and share the burden of programming 
as well as the benefits of service among 
educational institutions, school systems, 
and state departments of education. In 
state plans, Wisconsin, long served 
with highgrade educational broadcast- 
ing by its state university, takes the 
lead. The legislature has made an 
appropriation of $75,000 to initiate the 
network which will include about 
seven stations. 

Maryland, Virginia, Connecticut, 
and Michigan are not far behind 
Wisconsin. Active statewide planning 


is in progress in a total of 21 states. 
The applications for commercial FM 
stations are, however, far outnumber- 
ing those for educational stations. In 
the more populous centers of the na- 
tion, 94°% of the stations that can be 
accommodated in the commercial band 
have already been applied for. There 
will be commercial demand for unused 
channels in the educational band. 
remains to be seen whether education 
will hold fast to its second “home on 
the air.” 
—BELMONT FARLEY, NEA. 
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HE young man strolled down the 

gravel walk, aware of the light 

crunching sound under his feet. 
Autumn had touched the earth again 
with her magic fingers and the trees 
were turning myriad colors, a pano- 
rama of red and yellow-brown hues, 
goldens and purples, all embodied with 
the smoky, tangy fragrance that is 
the fall season in Pennsylvania. A few 
withered leaves scurried gaily over the 
campus, as if alive in the crisp, spar- 
kling sunshine. 

He reached up and tugged at his 
collar again; the well-fitting soft tweed 
gave him a vaguely uneasy feeling. His 
hand strayed back to the “buzzard 
button” in his lapel, souvenir of a long 
four years in the Air Corps. Bomber 
pilot to college freshman, in one easy 
lesson. One lesson that might prove 
very difficult to learn. How does a man 
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learn to shake off the cocoon so labori- 
ously woven for himself in four years, 
and become like one of these red- 
cheeked kids, with their boundless en- 
thusiasm, their pep rallies and torch- 
light parades on the eve of football 
games. They seemed in a world apart. 
Even the gay colors they wore reflected 
their faith in themselves and their 
futures. 

He stood silently and watched a 
youth who scampered past him. “Can 
I adjust myself to all this?” he thought. 
“Isn’t it a bit too much to expect of 
someone who has led a_ nervous, 
haphazard, highly uncertain life for 
so long?” If anyone had told him a 
year ago that he would have been 
walking down a campus path with a 
load of books under his arm, he would 
have laughed long and loud. A year 
ago! The date seemed to strike in- 
sistently in his mind, like a tiny bell, 
growing clearer and clearer, as his 


memory groped carefully backwards, 
A door opened somewhere, slowly, |; 
was just one year ago today, at 1 
oclock in the morning— 

The air was crystal-clear with only 
little patches of high cirrus clouds and 
a few scattered vapor trails marking 
the sky. The oxygen mask felt warm 
and snug across the bridge of his nose, 
His only desire at the moment was for 
a cigarette. But a man doesn’t indulge 
that particular whim at five and a half 
miles up, where 30 seconds without 
oxygen means oblivion. He shifted his 
weight in the seat and changed his 
grip on the throttles; the Fortress rode 
steadily under his hands. The group, 
36 B-17’s, were flying in a smooth, 
well-experienced formation that be- 
spoke seasoned veterans. A voice rang 
thru his cushioned earphones. 

“Navigator to pilot.” 

He depressed his microphone button 
on the wheel and said, “Go ahead, 
navigator.” 

“Hey, Ed,” he heard, “we'll be at 
the target at 11:12. Compris?” 

He glanced at the clock on the in- 
strument panel. “Roger.” 

The bombardier called the crew for 
an interphone check, and the gunners 
began to call in from their positions, 
starting at the tail of the plane work- 
ing forward to the nose. 

He sat back again, satisfied, pleased 
with the precision of the interphone 
drill. The minutes ticked by. The 
group began to move into a more com- 
pact formation. He glanced at the 
gauges in the cockpit, feeling the first 
current of nervous tension. Relax, re- 
lax, relax, he concentrated, noticing 
the tightness in his back and shoulders 
The steel flak vest was heavy around 
his neck. 

“Bomb bay doors coming open!” 

Glancing out his side window, he 
could see the doors creeping open all 
thru the formation, ominous and 
deadly. His bomb bays were open now. 
The blast’ of air could be heard thru 
the open compartment. The bombar- 
dier said quietly, “Bomb bays open.” 

The navigator cut in again, “Seven 
more minutes.” 

The leader was beginning the bomb 
run. The group was shifting from side 
to side, following his gentle and ever- 
decreasing turns. He finally flattened 
out, straight and level. 














“Looks like he’s got it right on the 
nose,” the bombardier said. 

He looked up at the group ahead 
of them, a small pattern of silvery ob- 
‘ects, glinting in the sunlight. They 
were over the target now. Tiny 
blotches of black mottled the area sur- 
rounding them. He watched intently. 
This was the hardest part of all, see- 
ing somebody else ahead of you go 
thru it, knowing that you'll be there 
vourself in a few miserable seconds. 
Two puffs of red and black suddenly 
appeared among them, larger than the 
other spots. Then another and an- 
other. He drew his breath in sharply, 
feeling the sweat break out cold and 
clammy under his mask and thru the 
fur-lined jacket. 

The bombardier spoke softly and 
quickly, “Four of ’em just blew up, 
ahead there in the next outfit. Did you 
see it?” 

The words came with an effort. 
“Yeah, I saw it. Let’s not chatter over 
the interphone.” 

“Three minutes to the target.” 

“Okay, navigator. Pilot to crew, 
pilot to crew, here we go again, fel- 
lows. Take it easy, we'll be back in 
the chow line in a few hours.” He was 
making his little speech again. It 
seemed to make them feel better; it 
made him feel better. 

The co-pilot jerked the prop levers 
into the full position, and the sharp 
grinding whine of the four big propel- 
lers turning up to maximum speed 
filled the plane, penetrating the padded 
ear-cups of the crewmen. This dis- 
cordant racket seemed to heighten the 
tension, not at all like the smooth 
operation of the engines at their nor- 
mal pace. 

Dead, dispersing clouds of black 
began to float thru the formation. They 
Were entering the flak area. His breath 
came heavily. Sweat was running 
down his chest. His back was soaked. 
It never failed to afford him a grim 
amusement, sweating like a hard-run- 
mang horse, up here at 60 below zero. 
The co-pilot was huddled into a tight 
ball in his seat, his hands tucked under 
his flak suit, eyes glued to the instru- 
ments, 

Eight black little L-shaped puffs 
With red centers suddenly strung them- 
selves vertically off the wingtip, like 
4 chain of dirty beads. A  second’s 


pause, then the sky became alive with 
a profusion of exploding bursts, black, 
white, and pink. One of the big ships 
careened off into a wide spiral, smoke 
trailing densely from a wing. 


A STORY BY 


Robert R. Denny 


He fought inside himself, savagely, 
to control the rising spasms of panic 
welling up in his throat. A huge black 
rose mushroomed into birth directly 
ahead, so close that the concussion hurt 
his ears. The ship rocked and bucked 
like an unruly horse; a_ pattering 
sound, like gravel on a tin roof, came 
to his ears. Like a Swiss cheese, he 
thought, we’re full of holes. 

The world became a crazy kaleido- 
scope, a blind man’s nightmare, as the 
anti-aircraft defense reached a fanati- 
cal crescendo. The sky was ugly and 
discolored, growing dark, with spread- 
ing black walls. Panic ceased, and the 
senses grew numb, the mind surren- 
dered to a certainty of inescapable de- 
struction, 

Another violent explosion, stunning, 
like a blow from a giant sledge-ham- 
mer. An engine spewed oil, coughed 
erratically, began to belch a dense trail 
of smoke. He and the co-pilot worked 
swiftly, cutting fuel from the crippled 
monster that was threatening to tear 
itself loose from the wing with its 
tremendous vibrations. 

“Bombs away!” The words rang in 
his ears. He heard the clicking sounds 
as the big gray eggs left their racks. 
The plane lurched and rose perceptibly 
with the lightened load. He watched 
the bombs falling slowly and majesti- 
cally, their little red flags fluttering as 
they fell. A smoke marker billowed 
down, falling thru infinite space to 
pock-marked Leipzig. 

Going home, safe again, exhausted, 


he slid his seat back and relaxed. He 
felt the cold seep into the wet clothes 
beneath his jacket and flying suit. The 
co-pilot was flying, peering across the 
cockpit at the lead plane. Nobody 
killed or wounded, one engine shot 
out, the fuselage and left wing pitted 
with holes. Still plenty of gas and 
oxygen, if everything went okay. Will 
start losing some altitude soon, when 
we get over France, be warmer then. 

What was it that Peggy said? “I 
always think of you as a shining knight 
on a white horse, riding into battle. 
With your silver plane, and your little 
armor vest it’s quite the same thing.” 

He smiled to himself. “The shining 
knight. I don’t think any knight ever 
wanted a chocolate bar as badly as [ 
do. Or felt quite as tired. Or wanted 
to be in London with Peggy as much.” 
He closed his eyes and counted the old 
familiar chain. After today, only three 
more to go; then he could go home. 
He would never forget just how much 
that could mean. 

Someone slapped him on the 
shoulder. “Hey, Ed! What’s the mat- 
ter. You're standing there like you’ve 
lost all your marbles. I’ve been yelling 
at you for a couple of minutes.” 

He shook himself free of the mist 
and became conscious of the sparkling 
sunshine, the gravel walk, and the 
smell of autumn in Pennsylvania. He 
looked at the puzzled expression on 
the face of the young boy who was 
standing beside him and_ laughed, 
“Nothing wrong with me, chum. I’m 
doing all right. Ed Butler, age 25, 
about to start his college career, on 
the U. S. government. Know why? 
It’s a present—for passing a sociology 
course they gave me a while back.” 

They walked along together toward 
a neat row of buildings. He felt much 
better somehow, not nearly so bitter 
about the wasted four years, and the 
futile feeling you always got thinking 
about it. After all, his mouth had just 
said something that his brain had 
never thought of. It was a kind ot 
sociology course, a grim one. And he 
would go to college, with sounder 
judgment and a greater determination 
to work for peace than might have 
been possible before. He could always 


thank God for that. 
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Classroom Clubs 


Ix our homeroom setup each row is 
organized into a club, with its own 
officers and name. At the regular home- 
room period the president calls the 
class to order and announces the topics 
of the day for row discussion. Then 
the chairs are turned as for committee 
meeting. After row meetings are over, 
the president calls for the minutes of 
each row to be read before the entire 
class, after which any pupil who wishes 
to talk to the class may do so. All rou- 
tine items such as war stamp purchases, 
pupil coaching, and the Infantile Paral- 
ysis Drive are handled thru Row 
Clubs. Competition is friendly and 
challenging. The plan affords all pupils 
an opportunity for planning and par- 
ticipating experiences. Classroom mo- 
rale is splendid. The homeroom ap- 
pearance is the concern of each pupil. 
Row Club organization makes home- 
room routine a learning situation and 
a point of happy contact for the 
teacher. 


—ANITA T. ANDERSON, teacher, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


Match Scratchers 


Save beautiful greeting cards. Next 
Christmas the pictures can be cut from 
the cards and pasted on heavy colored 
paper 8’’x6”. Ten cents’ worth of sand- 
paper can be purchased and cut into 
pieces 3’’x2”” and pasted at the bottom 
of the colored paper. This makes an 
attractive match scratcher. 


—ADELE M. GaIR, teacher, New Orleans, 
Loutsiana. 


Pinning It On Them 


I Learn the names of all my pupils in 
very short order by writing each one’s 
name on a slip of paper and pinning 
it on him. After seeing the name and 
the pupil together for a few days, the 
job is done. 

—ARLINE CHATBURN, teacher, Osceola, 
lowa. 

Draw a Picture of It 


Once a child has learned to express 
his ideas by drawing he can build his 
own reference chart or dictionary card 
and become increasingly independent 
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in his study. It requires about half 
the time for one of my pupils to master 
a troublesome word if he can make his 
own illustration of it. A picture of a 
house will help him fix the word in 
his mind; and a picture of a boy with 
a dog will help him remember the 
word with. Thus: 





Words such as walk, run, jump, up, 
down, are easily illustrated. Thus: 








Even the poorest at drawing will en- 
joy his own illustrations, and he will 
be aided in word recognition thereby. 


—BESS CATHEY, 


teacher, 
Mississippi. 


Meridian, 


The Question Is. ... 


My fifth-grade pupils worked out a 
plan for making their current events 
period more interesting and purpose- 
ful. Each week after reading their 
Weekly Reader a question of impor- 
tance was written on a small slip of 
paper by each child. After writing the 
correct answer on the back, the slip 
was placed in a box at the door. At the 
end of the first term the entire room 
planned an auditorium program simi- 
lar to Dr. I. Q. or the Quiz Kids. A 
chairman and judges were selected as 
well as two small teams, whose mem- 
bers were to compete in answering the 
questions that had been collected dur- 
ing the six weeks. If neither team 
could answer a question, someone from 
the audience was allowed to answer it. 


Thru this plan my pupils learned 





something about how to phrase a good 
question, the importance of carefu! 
reading, the evaluation of what is im- 
portant, and the value of being able 
to recall clearly. It also gave them 
valuable practice in thinking in an 
audience situation. 

—MRS. JANE BIGBEE, teacher, Prince 


Georges County, Maryland. 


Free . . . or Inexpensive 


I make a practice of collecting free or 
inexpensive materials for the rural 
school in which I teach. First in the 
list of sources to which I go is the free 
libraries given by various organiza- 
tions. Some advertisers send excellent 
materials free or for a small sum. I also 
save magazines, first for reading and 
then for use in posters and scrapbooks. 
Bookstores that handle clean used 
books are another good source. 

As a precaution, I never add a piece 
of literature to my pupils’ reading mat- 
ter without first examining it to see 
that nothing unsuitable is contained in 
it. This has meant a lot of work but 
it has paid big dividends in the pleas- 
ure and good it has brought to my 
pupils. 

—NANCY Prippy, teacher, Upton, Ken- 
tucky. 

What Shall I Eat? 


Our junior highschool conducted a 
campaign, thru posters, exhibits, and 
examples, to make our pupils more 
conscious of the need for a balanced 
diet. At noon we always had one plate 
that was a “special” and represented a 
balanced lunch. Then we checked their 
choices of food, as represented by their 
trays, over a period of two months. A 
letter V (for Victory) was placed on 
the trays of those making good choices. 
These letters were collected by the 
homeroom teacher and displayed on 
the bulletinboard. Altho improvement 
in the selection of a well-balanced 
lunch was slow, there was a steady and 


seemingly permanent change for the 
better. 


—MRS. MILDRED ROBERTSON, teacher, 


Paul Junior Highschool, Washington, 
D..€, 


(Send your ideas to NEA Journ, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Original Geometric Designs 


Is it possible to secure a list of bust- 
ness firms that would be interested in 
original geometric designs submitted 
by highschool students? 

‘We are told that at one time textile 
firms were interested in such designs, 
but whether they still are is something 
you would need to check directly with 
them. You can find their names and 
addresses in the various magazines. 


Parental Cooperation 


How can I make sure of the coopera- 
tion of my patrons when I begin 
teaching next year? 

By making a sincere effort to meet 
the real needs of their children; by 
being reasonable in your requirements 
of all kinds; by making them feel your 
interest in their children; by being 
approachable; by being friendly to 
them as well as to their children; by 
exemplifying the standards you set 
for their children; by giving inspira- 
tion as well as “perspiration”; by be- 
ing known as a friend. If you are 
sincere in your wish to help their chil- 
dren, you will win the eternal grati- 
tude and cooperation of patrons. 


Worthwhile Playthings 
Our study group in early childhood 


education 1s interested in learning 
more about desirable toys and mate- 
rials for young children. Where can 
we secure such information? 

Write to Creative Playthings, 102 
\ est 95th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 
This organization was set up to help 
Parents procure suitable, worthwhile 
toys, books, records, and other play 
materials. A committee of educators 
and specialists in various fields ap- 
praises the items as they appear on the 
market. Consult, also, the columns of 
the professional journals in your 
school. The Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., has a 
helpful leaflet, Toys ...What.. 
Vhen, 15¢. 


Science Clubs 
Where can I secure information on 
ged to form a Science Club? 
r a to Science Clubs of America, 
719 N Street Northwest, Washington, 


D. C. Consult the magazine, School 





Science and Mathematics, for sugges- 
tions. Professional books on extracur- 
riculum activities will also be helpful. 


Films for the Nonverbal Child 


Where can I find the film material 
needed by the nonverbal child as sug- 
gested in the article on reading in the 
January 1946 Harper’s Magazine? 

Write for the pamphlet, How To 
Use a Motion Picture (1945. 8p. 10¢), 
published by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA. This will 
give you the principal producers of 
classroom films, together with assist- 
ance in finding the film best adapted 
to your needs. 


Hours and Salaries 


I think our school day ts too long; 
furthermore, some of us have not had 
a raise in salary for years. Can any- 
thing be done about it? 

Possibly. What is your local associa- 
tion doing? Has the membership 
staffed it with capable, cooperative, 
vigorous leadership? Have these ofh- 
cers had the active support of the 
membership? Has the association 
made a study of the length of school 
day and the salary schedules of systems 
comparable to your own? Has it inves- 
tigated teacher load in all levels of the 
system? Has it offered constructive 
recommendations to the school admin- 
istration on these topics? Has it fol- 
lowed thru on these recommenda- 
tions? If so, the problems you mention 
should be capable of solution or, at 
least, improvement. 

For assistance in studying the prob- 
lems you might secure the following 
bulletins from the Research Division 
of the NEA: The Teacher Looks at 
Teacher Load (Vol. XVU, No. 5, Nov. 
1939; single copy, 25¢); The Status 
of the Teaching Profession (Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2, Mar. 1940; single copy, 
25¢); and Salaries of City-School Em- 
ployees, 1944-45 (Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
Feb. 1945; single copy, 25¢-) 


Evaluation of Maps 


Has anyone evaluated the various 
map series on the market today? If so, 
is the evaluation available? 

Yes. In December 1945, the Ameri- 
can Library Association released a re- 


port entitled Maps, Map Series and 





Services. This is an evaluation of maps 
from the standpoint of their interest to 
the library but it will be useful in the 
classroom as well. Write to the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 50¢. 


The Case of the Missing Journal 


Why don’t I get my NEA Journat? 

Have you paid your dues? Have 
they been forwarded by your local 
NEA representative? If the answer to 
both these questions is “Yes,” then 
drop a card to the Division of Records, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Too Many Colds 


It seems to me that my pupils are 
having entirely too many colds. Is there 
anything that I, as a classroom teacher, 
can do about it other than to survive 
as best I can? 

You might make your pupils “cold” 
conscious by conducting a “Swat the 
Cold” campaign. Chart the number of 
colds in your class in a month; note 
the number of pupils who had no 
colds. Make anti-cold posters. Collect 
statistics on the harm done by colds, 
the number of working days lost, the 
number of school days lost. Study the 
measures taken by the parents of your 
pupils to avoid colds; to cure them 
once they are acquired. 

Why not give each member of the 
class a copy of “Colds Aren’t Trivial,” 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 106. (1¢ 
each in quantities of 25 or more. No 
order accepted for less than 25¢. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


Order from NEA.) 


Travel Books 


Please list some interesting books on 
travel, 

The Division of Travel Service of the 
NEA suggests the following books: 

A Portrait of Nova Scotia by Dorothy 
B. Duncan, Harper and Brothers. 

Journey to Manaos by Earl P. Hanson, 
Reynal and Hitchcock. 

Blue Water Vagabond by Dennis Pule- 
ston, Doubleday-Doran. 

The Rivers of America Series, Farrar 
and Rinehart. 

See also references on Mexico, page 
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Proverbs of Hindustan 


Faith is the surest guide on the road. 

A good man finds all the world friendly. 

Every man is the guardian of his own 
honor. 

A one-eyed man is a king among the 
blind. 

Emulation is better than envy. 

Pearls are of no value in a desert. 

When a house is on fire, whatever can 
be saved is so much gain. 

The thirsty person goes to the well, not 
the well to him. 

He that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled. 

The cloud that thunders much, rains 
little. 

Preserve the character of others so that 
they may preserve yours. 

He that digs a pit for another, falls into 
it himself. 

The foolish man speaks, the wise man 
thinks. 

That which is in the mind comes into 
the mouth. 

People become great thru performing 
their duty. 


Leadership 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing 1s worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


Disarm the Heart 


In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 

When children’s friendships are world- 

wide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and wars will cease. 

Disarm the heart—for that is peace. 
—ETHEL BLAIR JORDAN 


What Makes a Saint? 
WHY WERE THE SAINTS saints? 


Because they were cheerful when it was 
difficult to be cheerful; patient when it 
was difficult to be patient; AND BE- 
CAUSE they pushed on when they 
wanted to stand still; and kept silent 
when they wanted to talk; and were 
igreeable when they wanted to be dis- 
agreeable. 


THAT WAS ALL. 
It was quite simple, and always will be. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


a 
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A LITTLE LIBRARY, growing larger every 
year, is an honorable part of a man’s 
possessions. A library is not a luxury. 
It is one of the necessities of a full life. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


© 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





THE INSTRUCTION of the people, in 
every kind of knowledge that can be of use 
to them in the practice of their moral duties, 
as men, citizens, and Christians, and of their 
political and civil duties, as members of 
society and freemen, ought to be the care of 
the public, and of all who have any share in 
the conduct of its affairs, in a manner that 


never yet has been practiced in any age or 
nation. 


JOHN ADAMS, 1735-1826 
Second President, 1797-1801 


© 


The Human Touch 


May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contact, 

Get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt, 

One bit of courage for the darkening sky, 
One gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 

gathering mist, 
To make this life worthwhile, 
And Heaven a surer heritage. 


-—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 





Wuen love and skill work togethe; 
expect a masterpiece. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 


Tuer TEACHER, whether mother, priest, 
or schoolmaster, is the real maker of 
history. 


—H. G. WELLS 


A TEACHER affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops. 
—HENRY ADAMS 


BE ASHAMED to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity. 
—HORACE MANN 


MeN and nations can only be reformed 
in their youth; they become incorrigible 
as they grow old. 


~—ROUSSEAU 


Pernaps the most valuable result of al! 
education is the ability to make yoursel! 
do the thing you have to do, when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it 
or not. 


—THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


Tuose who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom, must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it. 

—THOMAS PAINE 


Let the farmer forevermore be hon- 
ored in his calling; for they who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people ot 


God. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


RELIGION, morality and knowledge, be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 


—FROM THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 


THE wortp has become one city. We 
begin to see now that only a sophomoric 
and a stupendous conceit can justify thé 
claims of any race of people to be wholl\ 
superior to any other. No one race can 
ever be made perfect without all th 
virtues of every other, or without th 
universal fellowship of the children ot 
men. 

Darkness will cover the earth until we 
learn fully the lesson of universal brother 
hood. . . . By our practice and our test! 
mony let us stand fearlessly and lovingly 
for the unity of mankind. 


—B. FAY MILLS 


Ture is but one straight road to suc- 
cess, and that is merit. The man who 1s 
successful is the man who is. useful. 
Capacity never lacks opportunity. It can 
not remain undiscovered, because it '5 
sought by too many anxious to use It 
—BOURKE COCKRAN 
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Do unto others ... 


American teachers are missing the 
opportunity of all times if they don’t 
stage a “back to church” movement to 
cave our future citizens from losing 
that is protective and inspira- 
‘ional. They are the only group who 
contact most children and can do it. 
They will find it will help solve their 
behavior problems. 

Only with pupils devoted to the 
Christian precept, “As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise,” may we hope for the 
democracy our Pilgrim forebears came 
to establish. 

—MISS ELLA BRINGOLF, kindergarten 
teacher, Tacoma, Washington. 


Professional Advancement 


I wanT to express congratulations to 
the National Education Association 
upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the NEA Journat. 
Thruout the past quarter century, the 
organization, thru this fine publication, 
has made an invaluable contribution 
to the progress of education as well as 
to professional advancement in the 
United States. 

—ARTHUR DONDINEAU, superintendent 
of public schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


Educational History 


PLease continue the annual lists of 
readable books and some book reviews. 
I wish there were more brief, readable 
articles on educational history. They 
help me to crystallize my thoughts on 
the issues of the day and give me in- 
spiration to DO what I know to be 
right. 

—EDITH R. FORCE, Woodrow Wilson 


Junior Highschool, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Adequate Instruction Needed 


Tue use of narcotics by children is 
a menace to our country and the fail- 
ure of the public service of education 
to give adequate instruction as to the 
danger involved in the use of cigarettes 
is a calamity. 


“ERNST MAKECHNIE, Burlington, Mas- 
sachusetts, 


Re: “A Unique Philanthropy” 


I HAVE just read the article on Frick 
anuary Journat] . . . One must give 


fornia. 


a person his due but I think the NEA 
Journa should not feature the philan- 
thropists whose policies were diametri- 
cally opposed to everything which the 
current issue so effectively and inter- 
estingly idealizes. 

—MRS. ELIZABETH B. GREENWOOD, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


Stimulating 


I rnp THe Journat the most inter- 
esting and stimulating educational 
publication that comes to my desk. 

—HERBERT L. SEAMANS, director, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 


New York, N.Y. 


Triads Again 


THE TRIAD system of teaching arith- 
metic is practical [See December and 
January Journats]. 

—ETHEL M. HENAIR, Berlin, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Psychology in the Highschool 


I sHoutp like to recommend the in- 
troduction of a course in psychology 
in the highschool. There is such a woe- 
ful ignorance of it in everyday life and 
its simple rudiments are by no means 
beyond the ability of highschool stu- 
dents. 

—MRS. GLADYS M. WALLEY, West New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Information Needed 


In our fight to build a worthwhile 
educational system in Idaho we need 
information such as published in THE 
Journa. From it I have gained much 
valuable information to clinch the ar- 
guments we put forth. 

—DONALD D. STALKER, principal, Irving 


School, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? 


Your frequent articles designed to 
further international understanding 
are certainly timely. We wish that 
these could be given as wide circula- 
tion as reports of misunderstandings 
and conflict. We also wish that those 
with authority would appreciate the 
fact that nothing is to be gained by 
fighting against any nation, that much 
may be gained by working with them, 

—HARRY H. sTONE, Los Angeles, Cali-~ 





In the Defense Commission Mailbox 


Tere is a false idea prevalent that 
wide passage of tenure laws has elim- 
inated most of the injustices suffered 
by teachers. Yet hardly a day passes 
without the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion’s receiving letters from teachers 
who are involved, thru no fault of their 
own, in problems of tenure or salary. 
The following is typical: 

“Is this honest?” asks a teacher. 
“Miss A was informed that because the 
school was overstaffed and it was nec- 
essary to save money, she would be 
dropped. Her class had been visited by 
a supervisor who pronounced it inter- 
esting and the students responsive. 
The teacher asked for additional sug- 
gestions and visits but received none. 
After her dismissal, in applying for a 
position in another system, she was 
asked why she had left her last job. 
She repeated the reason given her. 
Then she was informed that a teacher 
from this system had just accepted a 
position in her field at the school she 
had left and at a salary $400 higher. 
Evidently the remarks about need for 
saving money were not true. Dishon- 
esty on her part, as a teacher, would 
not have been tolerated. Should such a 
situation be reported to state or na- 
tional educational organizations, or 
does a highly trained teacher just ac- 
cept it?” 

Defense Commission’s reply—“A 
teacher whose services are not desired 
is entitled to a full and honest state- 
ment of reasons. Such administrative 
procedure as you cite should be gen- 
erally condemned. It is definitely a 
violation of professional ethics, and 
any person guilty of such conduct 
should be so informed by members of 
the profession who know about it. 
Copies of such letters might well go 
to board of education members and 
to local teachers association officers. 
It might help to send a detailed 
statement of this case to the NEA 
Ethics Committee, of which Virgil 
M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 

Battle Creek, Michigan, is the chair- 
man.” 
«iat ties aemmammmmmmamneiiate 
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eral arts colleges and universities that 
have departments of education is de- 
signed to acquaint teachers with some 
of the many opportunities for profes- 
sional study in reading which will be 
available during the summer of 1946. 
The wide variety of institutions will 
assist in choosing geographical setting, 
type of work, and specialists preferred. 
In general, the reading conference va- 
ries from one day to one week in length, 
carries no college credit, and the costs 
vary with the institution. The reading 
workshop and clinic tend to be a part of 
the regular summer program. Those read- 
ing centers with only their names and 
locations given offer only course work, 
tho many have some laboratory facili- 
ues. 


T: list of teachers colleges and lib- 


This list is not complete, nor is it an 
attempt to evaluate any institution or 
professional opportunity in reading. For 
further information write directly to the 
individual whose name is listed in con- 
nection with a given institution. 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff. D. Ross Pugmire. 

University of Arizona, Tucson. J. W. 
Clarson, Jr. 

University of Alabama, University. 
John R. McLure. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
J. Marc Jantzen. 

University of California, Berkeley. Con- 
ference July 8-12. Luther C. Gilbert, di- 
rector. Course. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 
Clinic, workshop, courses. J. Harold Wil- 
liams. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. Harl 
R. Douglass. 

Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. Tentative conference date, June 25- 
28. Robert M. Griffin, director. Courses. 

State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn. Workshop July 15-Aug. 2. Cora 
J. Russell, director. 

Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee. Clinic and courses. H. L. Was- 
kom. 

University of Florida, Gainesville. J. W. 
Norman. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Clinic. Charles R. Foster. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb. Romeo M. Zulauf. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Conference July 25-27. Courses. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 
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410 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 
Daniel D. Howard. : 

Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale. Eugene R. Fair. 

University of Chicago, Ill. Conference 
July 8-12. Courses and clinic. William S. 
Gray, director. . 

University of Illinois, Urbana. Clinic 
and courses. 

Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb. Frank A. Beu. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. Workshop, First Summer Term. 
John M. Shales. 

Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. 
P. P. Hightower. 

lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. Malcolm Price. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Empo- 
ria. H. E. Schrammel. 

Murray State Teachers College, Mut- 
ray, Ky. R. H. Woods. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
William S. Taylor. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green. Clinic and courses. 
F. C. Grise. 

Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge. E. B. Robert. 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. 
J. D. Blackwell. 

Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant. Clinic and workshop. 
J. W. Foust. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. Noble Lee Garrison. 

Northern Michigan College of Educa 
tion, Marquette. Conference July 10-11. 
Courses and clinic. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Clinic and course. Irving H. Anderson. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Rob 
ert M. Magee. 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo. Manley M. Ellis. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. D. S. Brainard. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
W. E. Peik. 

Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. Four 2-week work- 
shops in reading beginning June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15. Courses and clinic. G. W. 
Diemer. 

St. Louis University, Missouri. Work- 
shop and clinic. June 24-Aug. 3. Rev. 
R. J. Bishop, S.J. 

University of Missouri, Columbia. A. 
Sterl Artley. 

Nebraska State Teachers 


‘ College, 
Kearney. Herbert L. Cushing, 





Nebraska State Teachers 
Wayne. J. T. Anderson. 

Peru State Teachers College, Nebraska. 
W. R. Pate. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Con- 
ference June 13-14. Courses and work- 
shop. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark. John B. Dougall. 

State Teachers College, Montclair, N. 
J. Workshop and clinic. Tentative dates: 
June 24-July 6. D. Henryetta Sperle. 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Agassiz Circle, Buffalo, N. Y. Sister M. 
Benedict. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clinic. R. E. Albright. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
E. Lewis B. Curtis. 

Syracuse University, New York. 
Courses and reading laboratory. C. W. 
Hunnicutt. 

State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 
John W. Headley. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Dean Breitwieser. 

University of Nevada, Reno. Harold 
N. Brown. 

Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 
Workshop. H. Litherland. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. E. J. 
Ashbaugh. 

University of Akron, Ohio. Howard R. 
Evans. 

Central State College, Edmond, Okla. 
Clinic. E. L. Cantrell. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic 
cal College, Stillwater. Workshop June 3- 
July 13. N. Conger. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Clinic and courses. Theodore L. Harris. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande. John M. Miller. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. Conference Aug. 12-16. S. D. Mel- 
ville, director. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. Thomas P. North. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
J. M. Uhler. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. J. H. Minnick. ; 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa. Conter- 
ence July 8-19. G. A. Yoakam, director. 
Courses and laboratory. 

University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. W. H. Batson. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. Conference July 8-13. 
Courses, laboratory, clinic. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Workshop and laboratory. N. E. Fitzger- 
ald. [Continued on next page| 
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United Nations Charter 


Now THaT the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has met, and the Security 
Council has begun to function, the 
United Nations Organization is a “going 
concern.” Study of the United Nations 
Charter has become a matter of immedi- 
ate interest and importance. To help 
teachers present this new unit effectively, 
the NEA has prepared an_ illustrated 
booklet called Teaching About the 
United Nations Charter. 

A description of the Charter, teaching 
outlines on the various parts of the UNO, 
an outline on the Charter’s significance, 
and photographs made during the San 
Francisco Conference are contained in 
this 40-page teacher’s guide. 1o¢. 


[Cont. from p204] 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Clinic 
and course. Lorena Stretch. 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. Workshop, courses. 
Minnie S. Behrens, 

West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon. R. P. Jarrett. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Amos N. Merrill. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Lo- 
gan. E. A. Jacobsen. 

Central Washington College of Educa- 
ton, Ellensburg. 

University of Washington, Seattle. 
Francis F, Powers. 

Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham. Workshop, courses, 
clinic. R. F. Hawk. 

Concord College, Athens, W. . Va. 
Clinic. David Kirby. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
Workshop. June 10-26. Harry B. Heflin, 
director, 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. F, W. Stemple. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
- : Clinic and course. Charles A. Horn- 
ack, 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. B. F. Grovewold. 

State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wis. Walker D, Wyman. 

Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. Con- 
frence, June 19. William S. Gray, con- 
ductor, Courses. J. H. Smith. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Clinic and courses. T. L. Torgerson. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. O. 
- Schwiering, 


Schoolboard Improvement 


Tue status of boards of education of 
various types, in both city and non-city 
school systems, and current trends with 
respect to schoolboard organization and 
procedure are reviewed in the April Re- 
search Bulletin. Information is summar- 
ized from more than 3000 school dis- 
tricts. How does your schoolboard stand 
with reference to the best in current prac- 
tice? If your board is “out of step” this 
bulletin will help direct attention to 
needed improvements. 25¢. 


Leadership Yearbook 


Leadership through Supervision is the 
title of the 1946 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. It gives a picture of the pres- 
ent status of supervision and suggests 
ways in which supervision may play a 
significant role in education of the future. 

In summarizing questionnaire  re- 
sponses, literature in the field, the activi- 
ties of national organizations, and present 
state and county programs, Leadership 
through Supervision answers such sig- 
nificant questions as: What are the most 
promising practices in the area of super- 
vision today? How does supervision func- 
tion in the process of curriculum develop- 
ment? What is the leadership role ahead 
for supervision? 

Members of this NEA Department 
automatically receive this yearbook as a 
part of their membership privilege; non- 
members may obtain it for $2. 


Elementary-School Buildings 


Are you planning for a new elemen- 
tary-school building? Then be sure to see 
the April issue of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, official publication of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, which deals entirely with this 
subject. 35¢. 


Democratic Human Relations 


THE NATIONAL Council for the Social 
Studies announces publication of its six- 
teenth yearbook, Democratic Human Re- 
lations. The subtitle of this volume is 
“Promising Practices in Intergroup and 
Intercultural Education in the Social 
Studies.” (384p. $2 paper; $2.50 cloth.) 

The war and its aftermath accentuate 
our group tensions, and teachers face a 
formidable task in this decade when 
unity and understanding are most 
needed. Democratic Human Relations 
was especially prepared to help teachers 
in discharging their responsibility and to 
meet the imperative need for decreasing 


tensions that exist between nations, 
groups, and individuals. 

The editors of this volume conducted 
a wide survey of practices in intergroup 
and intercultural education thruout the 
country and selected those which showed 
the greatest promise for inclusion in the 
yearbook. The inquiry was extended be- 
yond the social studies, as narrowly de- 
fined, to include matters pertinent to 
social education: school activities, com- 
munity utilization, and guidance, regard- 
less of whether these phases of the educa- 
tional process were under the immediate 
supervision of teachers of social studies 
or not. 


White House Conference Proceedings 


Tue second printing of the volume of 
proceedings of The White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education is just off the 
press. This book has several small but 
important changes, including a dedica- 
tion to President and Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, signed by the chair- 
man and cochairman of the conference, 
which was called in October 1944. This 
book will be widely used this year. 
Prices: Board back, $1.50. Paper back, $1. 


Practical Teaching Aids 


A new How To Do It notebook series, 
prepared by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, provides a practical and 
useful source of classroom technics for 
teachers. While written especially for 
social studies teachers, these 6-8-page 
pamphlets describe technics which teach- 
ers of all subjects can adapt and use. The 
first four titles in this series are now 
available: How To Use a Motion Picture, 
How To Use a Textbook, How To Use 
Local History, and How To Make a 
Bulletin Board Effective. 

These pamphlets contain concrete sug- 
gestions which will help teachers of all 
grade levels in their everyday classroom 
work. 10¢. 


Citizenship Manual 


For information about a 36-page 
manual to be used in connection with 
National Citizenship Day, see page 174 
of this JouRNAL. 25¢. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10°/,; 
10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33.4%. Orders 
which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Thoughts on Reading 


EGIN now to plan for your summer 

B reading. 

The mind, like the body, requires a well- 
balanced diet to keep in health. 

Give at least as much time to books as 
to newspapers, magazines, and radio. 

Next to personal integrity, the habit of 
reading with discrimination is the big- 
gest contribution any school can make 
to individual and social wellbeing. 


Book-of-the-Month 


MOTHER AMERICA by General Carlos P. 
Romulo is a most interesting evaluation 
of America’s role in the Philippines by a 
man who speaks out of the depths of his 
own experience and feeling as a teacher, 
citizen, and soldier. General Romulo 
tells with dramatic force, against the 
backdrop of history, how the American 
program in the Philippines has set the 
pattern for a new order between East and 
West, rising above the brutality and ex- 
ploitation of imperialism. High tribute 
is paid to the thousand American teach- 
ers who came to the Philippines in 1gor. 
“These men and women were the real 
missionaries of democracy.” 

General Romulo, who is also one of 
the most eloquent orators of our times, 
writes with direct simplicity in his pref- 
atory note: “This is a living story of 
democracy. It is political science person- 
alized. America’s work in the Philippines 
is a masterpiece in human relationship 
because it is human. I write it as a Fili- 
pino who is one of the beneficiaries of 
the Philippine-American collaboration. 
I write it so that America may know 
what she achieved in the Philippines. 
I write it also for the world—that subject 
races may be informed of how the Fili- 
pino people increasingly fought for their 
freedom, and that sovereign nations may 
profit by the example of America. For 
America was the only sovereign nation 
in the Far East that in its hour of danger 
was able to count on the loyalty of its 
subject people.” 

The appendix gives the texts of docu- 
ments associated with Philippine inde- 
pendence, including the Constitution of 
the Philippines. 

The book is published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York, 1945. 234p. $2.50. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff for each issue. 
Your suggestions are invited. 


SSS 
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Outstanding Books of 1945 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has 
chosen by vote of members the 50 books 
of 1945 most worthy of the attention of 
the presentday reader. They are: 


Adamic. Nation of Nations 

Adams, A. Woollcott 

Auden. Collected Poetry 

Barzun. Teacher in America 

Bowers. The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789 

Bromfield. Pleasant Valley 

Caruso. Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death 

Costain. The Black Rose 

Dickinson. Bolts of Melody 

Dobie. A Texan in England 

DuBois. Color and Democracy 

Eskelund. My Chinese Wife 

Harvard University. General Education in a 
Free Society 

Hobart. The Peacock Sheds His Tail 

James. The Cherokee Strip 

Langley. A Lion Is In the Streets 

Lattimore. Solution in Asia 

Lauterbach. These Are the Russians 

Lewis. Cass Timberlane 

MacDonald. The Egg and I 

Marshall. The World, the Flesh, and Father 
Smith 

Mauldin. Up Front 

Mencken. American Language, First Supplement 

Norris. Fighting Liberal 

Papashvily. Anything Can Happen 

Peattie. Immortal Village 

Pinckney. Three O'Clock Dinner 

Rau. Home to India 

Robeson. African Journey 

Russell. History of Western Philosophy 

Santayana. The Middle Span 

Schlesinger. The Age of Jackson 

Shaw. Rickshaw Boy 

Shellabarger. Captain from Castile 

Simonov. Days and Nights 

Smyth. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 

Snow. The Pattern of Soviet Power 

Stegner. One Nation 

Steinbeck. Cannery Row 

Stewart. Names on the Land 

Ullman. The White Tower 

U. S. War Dept. Chief of Staff. General Mar- 
shall’s Report 

Wallace. Sixty Million Jobs 

Welles. An Intelligent American’s Guide to 
the Peace 

Wescott. Apartment in Athens 

Willison. Saints and Strangers 

Wise. The Springfield Plan 

Woodward. Tom Paine, America’s Godfather, 
17 37-1809 

Wright. Black Boy 

Yank, the army weekly. The Best from Yank 


National Best Sellers of 1945 


THE FOLLOWING LIsT of best sellers is 
taken from Publishers Weekly for Janu- 
ary 19, 1946. The titles are arranged in 


are more than books ... 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages 
past, the reason why men lived and worked and died, 
the essence and quintessence of their lives.—amy Lowen 


order of popularity as shown by overall 
sales including both bookstores and book 
clubs. Figures for overall sales are given 
when available. Publication date is given 
in parentheses. 

Best sellers are not always best books. 
Teachers are especially interested in not- 
ing best seller lists as evidence of popular 
interest and taste. 


FICTION 


Earth and High Heaven by Gwethalyn Graham. 
(Oct. 4, 1944) Lippincott. 1,106,984 

The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas. (Oct. 16, 1942 
Houghton-Mifflin. 1945 only, 270,000; Total, 
nearly 2 million. 

Forever Amber by Kathleen Winsor. (Oct. 16, 
1944) Macmillan. 868,630 

The Black Rose by Thomas B. Costain. (Aug. 
23, 1945) Doubleday. 850,000 

A Lion Is In the Streets by Adria Locke Langley. 
(May 14, 1945) Whittlesey House. 768,000 

Captain from Castile by Samuel Shellabarger. 
(Jan. 3, 1945) Little, Brown. 649,252 

The Green Years by A. J. Cronin. (1944) Little, 
Brown. 

Cass Timberlane by Sinclair Lewis. (Oct. 
1945) Random House. 600,000 

The White Tower by James Ramsey Ullman 
(Sept. 5, 1945) Lippincott. 522,126 

So Well Remembered by James Hilton. (Aug. 1 
1945) Little, Brown. 502,137 

Cannery Row by John Steinbeck. (1945) Viking. 

Immortal Wife by Irving Stone. (Sept. 26, 1944) 
Doubleday. Over 100,000 


NONFICTION 


Brave Men by Ernie Pyle. (Nov. 21, 1944) Holt. 
1,297,450 

Up Front by Bill Mauldin. (June 15, 1945) 
Holt. 989,200 

Dear Sir by Juliet Lowell. (July 28, 1945) Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. 654,391 

Anything Can Happen by George and Helen 
Papashvily. (Jan. 3, 1945) Harper. 546,000 

Black Boy by Richard Wright. (Feb. 28, 1945) 
Harper. 546,000 

The Thurber Carnival by James Thurber. (Feb. 
1, 1945) Harper. 487,000 

Try and Stop Me by Bennett Cerf. (Nov. 3, 
1944) Simon and Schuster. 239,043 

General Marshall’s Report. (Oct. 10, 1945) Simon 
and Schuster. 133,770 

The Egg and I by Betty MacDonald. (Oct. 3 
1945) Lippincott. 116,918 

Pleasant Valley by Louis Bromfield. (Apr. 4; 
1945) Harper. 102,000 


By the Way 
When I read a good book I wish that 


life were three thousand years long.— 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
That is a good book which is opened 


with expectation and closed with profit. 
—BRONSON ALCOTT 
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Travel Program Developments 


EXICAN ToURS—In addition to the 
June 14 and July 28 train and char- 
tered bus tours to Mexico, the 
NEA Division of Travel Service is con- 
sidering the possibility of a third tour 
which would originate in Los Angeles. 
Transportation would be by airliner from 
Los Angeles to Mexico City and return. 

NORTH CAROLINA—The Planning Com- 
mittee, composed of local teachers headed 
by Mrs. J. R. Abbott of Bryson City, has 
decided on the Fryemont Inn at Bryson 
City, on the edge of Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, as a location for the 
Regional Vacation Center, A committee 
at Hendersonville, headed by Superin- 
tendent F. M. Waters, is hoping to secure 
Camp Arrowhead near Hendersonville, 
for the last two weeks in August. 

NEW MEXxICO—The Santa Fe Commit- 
tee, of which John Grosshans is chair- 
man, has selected the Frijoles Canyon 
Lodge at Bandalier Monument National 
Park, high in the mountains about 45 
miles from Santa Fe, as location for the 
Southwest Regional Vacation Center. 

Altho most of the vacation centers will 
not open until about July 1, it is hoped 
that the selection of accommodations in 
all regions will be completed by May 1. 

The executive secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations in North Carolina, 
Maine, and New Mexico are giving valu- 
able cooperation to the Planning Com- 
mittees, 

For information on tours and centers, 


write Paul H. Kinsel, NEA. 
Conference on Elementary Education 


Reservation deposits for the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
and Syracuse [New York] University, 
are being accepted. Sims dormitory will 
hold only 165 people; the first to regis- 
ter will be housed in the dormitory. Send 
$5 deposit to Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 


D.C. Make checks payable to Syracuse 
hiversity, 


Conference on Traffic Safety 


The seriousness of highway accidents 
has influenced President Truman to call 
> (to be held in Washington, 

-C., May 8-10) to study the situation 
and recommend programs to reduce the 
an accident toll. Major General 

hose B. Fleming is general chairman; 
We: H. MacDonald, chairman, Co- 
L: ey ing Committee; and Colonel 

ight B. Yost, executive director. 





Committees have been organized to 
deal with education, engineering, en- 
forcement, public information, organized 
public support, accident records, laws and 
ordinances, and motor vehicle adminis- 
tration. 

Thirty or more outstanding educators 
will serve on the committee to study the 
problem from the standpoint of educa- 
tion. Robert W. Eaves, secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
of the NEA, will serve as secretary to the 
education committee, which will define 
responsibilities of schools, colleges, and 
universities for traffic safety education; 
evaluate current safety programs; and 
recommend programs and means for uni- 
versal adoption. 


Problems of Veterans’ Education 


The NEA Department of Higher Edu- 
cation is sponsoring a National Work 
Conference on the Problems of Veterans’ 
Education in the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, April 11-13. Representatives of 
higher education from all over the coun- 
try will attend. 

Chairman of the planning committee 
is S. E, Crowe, dean of students, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing. Secre- 
tary Ralph McDonald of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education is secre- 
tary of the committee; E. V. Hollis of the 
U. S. Office of Education is consultant. 


St. Louis Convention 


The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will 
hold its 51st annual convention, April 
g-13, in the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 
The general theme will be “Fitness for 
the American Way of Life.” Meetings 
will be devoted largely to working con- 
ferences and discussions on major prob- 
lems and issues facing teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation. De- 
tails may be obtained from Ben W. Mil- 
ler, executive secretary of this NEA de- 
partment, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


Consumer Education Conferences 


On February 8 and g the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals co- 
operated with the Cincinnati schools in 
a jointly-sponsored conference on con- 
sumer education, held at the University 
of Cincinnati. Limited to some 250 
participants, the first day’s sessions were 
attended by _ teachers, administrators, 
selected highschool students, business 
leaders, and representatives of women's 
organizations interested in consumer 





problems. The second day was devoted 
to followup planning by a key group of 
teachers and administrators. Local press 
reports indicated enthusiastic acceptance 
by the public of the proposed program. 

Similar city conferences are planned 
for the spring and summer at Los 
Angeles, the San Francisco Bay area, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Philadelphia. 
Statewide conferences are planned for 
South Carolina and Maine. 

Objectives are: [1] development of 
improved plans for consumer education 
in the local schools, and [2] building 
public understanding and support and 
promotion of intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the schools and interested com- 
munity groups. 


NEA Summer School of Leadership 


This Summer School of Leadership 
will be held in Washington, D. C., under 
the auspices of the American University, 
August 5-30. Many applications for en- 
rolment have been received. If interested, 
write to the editor of THe JourNAL. 


The Next Step 


Capitalizing on the interest created by 
the state leaders conferences on postwar 
problems and education, many communi- 
ties are holding similar discussion groups 
in the local region or county. Leaders 
conferences are sponsored by the NEA 
Defense Commission in cooperation with 
the state education associations. A meet- 
ing in Maine on March 1 brought to 16 
the number of states which have held con- 
ferences. Local associations are invited to 
write the state association or to Donald 
DuShane, secretary, NEA Defense Com- 
mission, for help in organizing a leaders 
conference. 


Publicizing UNESCO 


Copies of the UNESCO Constitution 
and the report of NEA’s Associate Secre- 
tary William G. Carr on the UNESCO 
conference were recently sent by the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors 
of Secondary Schools to its 300 members 
thruout the country. 

Members of this NEA department, 
which is affiliated with the National 
Scholastic Press Association, were urged 
to encourage their highschool publica- 
tions to run news stories and editorials 
about UNESCO to promote a_ better 
student understanding of its work. 

Information about the NAJD may be 
obtained from President Maude Stauden- 
mayer, Juneau Highschool, 6415 W. Mt. 
Vernon Ave., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 
AED 
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COLLEGE and SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADUATES 
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Secondary-school graduates 
College graduates (baccalaureate) elt sett ET (ait ot — . 
oe ke ee eee oe Living in 1944 
Year Number of graduates Living in 1944 ee sai —— | 2 : r : g 
=— = —— = — ee | . 
, . y Age Men Women Total 
Men Women | Total Age Men | Women Total Men Resend Rusa a 4 ja Neca Se 
— —— } ce oa ae as : si ‘ 5 
9 10 il 12 13 | 14 1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | ' 32° ea Be ihe itil 
T - 2,504,618 | 1,633,447 | 4,177,965 2,178,672 | 1,505,591 | 3,684,263 |10,979,542 |13,623,066 24,602,608 10,287,124 |12,901,011 \23, 188,135 
al. . ’ ’ ’ ’ , , ’ 

' 000 | 95,000 | 415,000 | 587,000 | 1,002,000 415,000 | 587,000 | 1,002,000 
20,000 | 75,000 | 95,000 | 22 20, Lg ; : 1,122,861 | 19 | 495,056 | 626,092 | 1,121,148 
ios. | 61,945 | 78,208 | a0st73 | 24 | Sh.gor | 7401 | 88.908 | SORA | goszesa | Uizte'ars | 20 | 74;so1 | 663,013 | 1,238,414 
94d... ’ , ° ‘,. . ’ ’ ’ ’ . 1, 225.830 

1942 103,689 | 81,487 | 185,388 | 2 | eit oyeea | 184.765 | 577,718 | 684,207 | 1,231,925 | 21 | 574,282 | 651,648 | 1,225, 
1941 108,859 | 79,065 | 185,924 | 25 | 106,10) | 7B. te | 184928 | 578,718 | 642,757 | 1,221,475 | 22| 573,906 | 639,155 | 1,213,151 
1940 109, 829 76,671 186,500 | 26 | 108,784 La ho 173854 | 851.424 | 619,353 | 1,170,777 | 23 545,651 614,884 | 1,160,535 
er 103,754 | 71,968 | 178,722 | 2 | 1370 | 08,547 | 162,817 | 24,129 | 595,950 | 1,120,079 | 24 | 517,408 | 890,644 | 1, 108, 052 
1938 97,678 | 67,285 | 164,943 | 28 | 96,270 | 68,547 | 162,817 | $24,128 | SA, 8R | A eeoi2 | 26 | 497,200 "a8 | 12064; 048 
1937 92,154 | 62,208 | 154,452 | 29 | 90,501 | emes | 141/417 | 495,616 | 29,729 | 1,015,345 | 26 | 477,072 | 523, 140 | 1,000,212 
1936 85,629 | 57,332 | 143,961 | 30 | 84,987 | Ba’o6a | 1387058 | 458,738 | 506,361 | "965,099 | 27 | 449,563 | 499,123 | 948,686 
1935 o4,e02 | 65,011 | | 140,008 | 31) a 134,700 | 431,860 | 482,993 | 914,853 | 28 | 422,160 | 475,161 | 897,321 
1934 83, 354 54,491 137,845 | 32 81,255 53,445 134° 431 402° 871 488.051 870.922 | 29 392,805 459 , 528 852, 333 
1933 83,313 | 64,641 | 137,954 | 33 | 80,867 | Bee | iaaeiai | 3747729 | 4827262 | 828,991 | 30 | 384,387 | 443,090 | 807,477 
1932 83,271 54,792 138,063 | 34 80 , 665 53,476 125955 337489 409° 748948 31 327, 260 400, 269 727,529 
1931 284 | 81,756 | 130,040 | 35 | 75,875 | SO. | 118-247 | 3000376 | 366,628 | 686,904 | 32 | 290,423 | 357,477 | 647.9 
1930 73,595 48,889 122, 484 36 70,790 47,457 1 ” 051 283° 348,501 631.778 33 273 ,053 339,061 612, 134 

1920......] 70,868 | 48,117 | 116,685 | $7 | 67.608 | t-67a | 1067535 | 2687315 | 3307340 | 696,655 | 34 | 255,875 | 320,601 | 576, 
1928... 67,659 | 43,502 | 1 | 33 | Sheba, | S7’ar | ‘gotost | 258r131 | 322.931 | 579;082 | 35 | 245,250 | 312,681 | 557,831 
1927 64,785 | 39,031 | 103,816 | 39) 61,544 | 37a | 2120 | 2487080 | 318,380 | s61°469 | 36 | 234771 | 304,434 | 539, 205 
1926 61,936 35,020 96,956 | 40 58, 557 33, 563 92,120 , , , 7 | 218°254 286887 | 505,141 

a 880 | 29,834 | 84,714 ,656 | 298,082 | 527,738 | 3 : 4 ; 
1925 S28) 2) Sie 77,873 | 213,442 | 280,564 | 494,006 | 38 006 | 269,193 | 471,199 
1924 Aes) 2.) ee) ee | pee : 1,239 | 244,284 | 425,503 | 39 | 170,768 | 233,600 | 404,368 
1923 47,625 | 23,824 | 71,450 | 43 | 2 | ot | e7e3se | 149'87e | 077124| 3677000 | 40 | 1407544 | 197,305 | 337,939 
1922 41,308 | 20,362 | 61,668 | 44) 38,156 | 19,190 | 57,355 | 149,876 | 207,124 | 367,000 | 40 | 140,544 | 197,395 | $87,858 
1921 36,350 | 18,408 | 84,758 | 45 | 33,341 | 17,272) 50,613 | 136, ‘ ; : 197,698 | 318,001 

9: : 15, ¢ 123,684 | 187,582 | 311,266 | 42 | 114,748 ; ; 
1919. 31.98) | 1660 | | ert | ar | ates | Wects2 38,914 | 117,604 | 180,462 298, 156 43 | 108,536 | 169,963 | 278, 499 
1918 19,716 18,199 37,915 | 48 17,635 16,788 34,4 : 4 1047 | 44 | 102,405 te2, 400 | 254,084 
1917 23,874 | 16,936 | 40,810 | 49 | 21,145 | 15,521 | 36,668 | 110,114 | 162,108 | 272,222 | 45 00,173 | 151,251 | 261,424 
1916 28,190 | 15,515 | 43,705 | 50| 24,701 | 14,118 | 38,819 | 108,137 | 151,259 | 259,39 ‘ . 238,011 
1915 28,704 8,349 | 42,053 | 51 | 23,129 | 13,861 | 36,900 | 99,309 140,418 | 239,728 | @ 88,005 120, 524 =o 
1914 26,274 | 15,765 | 42,039 | 52| 22,472\ 14, 2,501 | 90,057) 128,727 | 218,784 | @ 0,00) tees) 
aa a ee Seles) wer| isae 282 | 74,422 | 106,152 | 180,574 | 50 64,680 97,054 | 161,734 
1912. 22,819 | 13,986 | 36,805 | 54 18,967 | 12,285 | 31,262 | 74,422) 106,182 | 180,574 | 80 64, 680 97,084 | 161,734 
1911 22,220 | 12,490 | 34,719 | 85 | 18,173 | 10,874) 29,047 | 68,779 | 99,130 | 167,918 | $1 | 58,085 89,024 | 148, 109 
1910 22,557 | 11,621 34,178 | 56 | 18,128 9,996 | 28,12 63,678 | 92,783 | 186,429 | 62) 4,016 82,606 | 138,622 
1909 229899 | 11,845 | 34,834 |57|  18,128|  10,064| 28,192 7492 | 84,082 | 141,874 | §3 | 48,107 74,218 | 122,325 
1907 19°373 107088 | 29°688 | 88 10.783 8333 | 23°18 | s07d08 | yer2ee | 1277184 | 88 41,312 65,978 | 107,290 

1907 ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
1906 19,607 9,877 | 29,484 | 60| 14,464 8,032 | 22,496 f 78,060 | 125,860 | 56 | 39,696 65, 058 104,754 
1905 19, 166 9,874 | 29,040 |61| 13,778 7,892 |  21,670| 47,185 | 72,144 9,329 | 57 903 60,063 | $7,058 
1904 18,276 97841 | 28,117 | 62| 12,778 7;719 | 20,497 |  44,154| 67,582 | 111,736 | 58| 33,83 66,339 | 90,170 
1903 18, 208 97379 | 27,585 | 63 | 12,353 7,207 | 19,560 | 41,261 | 63,970 | 105,231 | 59 | 30,920 62,887 | 83,477 
1902 17,777 8,955 | 26,732 | 64| 11,679 6,728 | 18,407 |  38,622|  60,655| 99,277 | 60| 28,258 10 | 77,307 
1901... 17,744 81740 | 26,484 | 65| 11,258 6,408 | 17,666 |  37,446|  59,775| 97,221 | 61| 28.700 47,508 | 74,208 
, 1900 17,220 8,104 | 25,324 | 66 | 10,523 5,785 | 16,308 | 38,075 | 56,808 ,883 | 62| 26,403 44,3 0.710 
1395-99 81,119 | 34,211 | 115,330} 69 | 43,415 |  22;168| 65,583 | 162,770| 238,521 | 401,291 | 65 | 102,666 | 174,109 1775 
1390-94 67,784 | 24,860 | 82,644 | 74| 22,974 | 12,768 | 35,742 | | 110,950 | 158,698 | 289,648 | 70| 68,438 | 98, 909 188,347 
1885-89 45,738 | 17,379 | 63,117 | 79 | 11,287 6,013 | 17,300 | 73,600 | 95,828 | 169,428 | 75 | 28,842 | 45,615 | 72,257 
1880-84 43,661 | 14,563 | 58,224 | 84 5,242 2,703 i 60,370 | 74,679 | 134,049 | 80|  13,229| 23,273 | 36,50 
1875-79 38,197 | 11,083 | 49,280 | 89 1,581 794 | 2,375 | 47,360 | 58,555 | 105,915 | 85 4,779 9,251 14,030 
1870-74 37,556 9,890 | 47,446 | 94 379 185 | 564| 38,712|  48,703| 87,415 | 90 1,273 2,789 4,062 
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THESE AMAZING figures, furnished by the United 
States Office of Education, show a trend that means 
much to the future of our country. One-half of 
the people in the United States in 1944 with a 
secondary-school education had graduated from 
secondary school during the past ten years, in 1935 
or since, and were under 28 years of age. Three- 
fourths graduated from secondary school less than 
20 years ago and were under 37 years of age. 

One-fourth of all college graduates living in 1944 
had received their bachelor’s degree during the past 
six years; one-half in the past 12 years; and three- 
fourths in the last 21 years. 





Since 1936 the secondary schools have graduated 
more than one million pupils a year, reaching a 
peak of 1,242,375 in 1942. The largest number 
graduated from college in any one year was 186,500 
in 1940. Education of the masses on the level of 
secondary school or college is in its infancy. College 
enrolment may be expected to reach three million 
before the wave of GI schooling has passed. 

This table assumes that the average age of gradu- 
ation from college was 22 and from highschool 18, 
and applies the U. S. life tables for white males and 


females published July 1, 1941, by the Bureau of 
Census. 
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TH Building Facilities for 
VISUAL EDUGATION 





PLANNING FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


x view of the increasing use being made 
of visual materials in education, and of 

the fact that many schools are planning 
the construction of new buildings, or the 
remodeling of old ones, it is evident that 
some effort should be made to provide 
building facilities that are better adapted 
to the use of visual materials. 

Some points to consider in planning 
buildings are: 

[1] Each classroom should be con- 
structed and equipped so as to make pos- 
sible the optimum use of visual materials 
in all instances where such materials can 
be used to good advantage in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils. 

[2] Best acoustical results can be ob- 
tained if a room has dimensions bearing 
a relationship of 2-3-4, or 2-3-5. The ordi- 
nary classroom (22’ x 26’ x 12’) will pro- 
duce satisfactory results if drapes (for 
darkening) cover about one-third of the 
wall space, or if acoustical blocks cover 
most of the ceiling. 

[3] The types of projectors to be used, 
the focal length of their lenses, and the 
projection distance determine the picture 
size. Picture size should in turn deter- 
mine the width and distance to the 
screen of the front and back row of desks, 
or the angle of vision of the seating. Rec- 
ommended seating arrangements are: 
lront row of desks—maximum width 
two times picture width, if at minimum 
distance from the screen of two times the 
picture width; back row of desks—maxi- 
mum width six times picture width if at 
maximum distance from screen of six 
times the picture width. 

l4] The beaded type screen is best if 
the viewing angle is less than 22 degrees. 


PHOTO COURTESY REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOLS 
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D. F. SCHUTTE 


Director of Visual Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


The matte type screen is the most suit- 
able where the viewing angle is up to 45 
degrees. The “minimum picture width 
should be equal to one-sixth of the dis- 
tance from the back row of desks to the 
screen. The screen should be located in 
the front of the room, and mounted so 
that the bottom of the screen is at the 
eye-level of the seated class. The portable 
wall-type screen is generally preferred. 
[5] An electrical outlet should be lo 
cated on the front and rear walls of the 
room, about two feet above the floor. 
These outlets should have a minimum 
capacity of ten amperes. It is convenient 
to have a light switch near where the pro- 
jector is to be located so that overhead 
lights can be readily turned on and off. 
[6] The unit ventilator is perhaps the 
most satisfactory means of ventilation in 
that it can be readily adjusted to the needs 
of each individual room. Drapes make 
possible better window ventilation than 
blinds or curtains. Good ventilation is 
more important than total darkness. 
[7] Picture brilliance is directly pro- 
portional to room darkness. General 
room light should not exceed one-tenth 
of a foot candle. The sliding drape 
method of darkening is very satisfactory 
because of its speed and simplicity of 
operation, and because of the added 
acoustical damping which it prowdes. 
[8] Suitable storage space should be 
provided in the classroom for all visual 
equipment and materials allocated for 
use therein. Storage space should be well- 


ventilated, free from dust, and at a tem- 
perature of about 70 degrees. 

[9] Sufficient blackboard and bulletin- 
board space, and museum display cases 
should not be overlooked. 

[10] Schools should provide rooms 
where students can use films and other 
visual materials as a part of their study 


program, just as they now use the school 
library. 





War Memorials 

Many communities are planning war 
memorials to honor the heroes of World 
War II. Is your community planning 
a “living” memorial which, while honor- 
ing those who gave their lives, will also 
serve the living? In many communities 
such memorials will be most effective if 
related to the school plant. A music 
memorial in the form of a music pavilion 
or a band shell is one good possibility. 
Write Music Council of America, Suite 
534, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 5, II- 
linois, for suggestions. 

Recreational facilities of various kinds 
are another possibility. Write National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., for suggestions. 


Some Useful Articles 

Childhood Education (February 1946) 
devoted to “Programming for Growth 
thru Administration and Housing.” 40¢. 
Association for “Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

Junior College Journal (December 
1945) has a practical article by John E. 
Gray, “Are You Planning New Build 
ings?” Gives 32 specific suggestions. 50¢. 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1201 Nineteenth St. N. W., Washington, 
& c. 

National Elementary Principal (April 
1946) contains a series of brief articles 
on new building plans. See p205. 

The Review of Educational Research 
(February 1945) reviews literature for 
the three-year period after April 1942 in 
the field of “School Plant and Equip- 
ment.” $1 from the NEA. 

Let Us Have Your Ideas 

We have been receiving a number of 
interesting suggestions for school build- 
ing plans. Let us have yours, 
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Federal Aid Bill—It is expected that 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor will report out a new federal aid 
bill during March. 

Inflation—As we go to press Chester 
Bowles has just been advanced from 
OPA to Stabilization Administrator. 
Testifying before a House Committee on 
extension of price controls he said: “I 
think that if we have a strong stabiliza- 
tion program right now the economy is 
headed for the greatest period of pros- 
perity in American history. We cannot 
have it, however, if the boom-bust ten- 
dencies are not curbed. Prices will shoot 
out the window, and the crash we had 
last time will be nothing compared to this 
time.” Teachers have a great stake in 
price control as do all fixed income 
workers. 

Schools Must Act on FM—More than 
a year ago educational agencies were al- 
lotted frequency modulation megacycles 
88-92 by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Commercial interests were 
allotted those from 92-108. These are 
nearly all used up now. There is danger 
that commercial interests will bring pres- 
sure to bear on FCC to utilize some of 
the school band frequencies unless they 
are applied for promptly by educational 
institutions on the basis of carefully 
worked out educational plans. Advan- 
tages of FM are: [1] complete freedom 
from static of all kinds, [2] a wider range 
of notes, [3] a wider dynamic range, i.e., 
louder and softer, [4] faithful reproduc- 
tion of harmonic patterns. [See p196.] 

GI Wives—The Army Transportation 
Corps expects to bring 80,000 GI wives 
from overseas by June. As many as 32,000 
children may also be anticipated. These 
figures do not count Navy, Marine, and 
Coast Guard wives wooed afar. 

Security College—War, Navy, and 
State Departments have joined in the or- 
ganization of a new staff college where 
future generals, admirals, and diplomats 
can gain an insight into how foreign 
policy is developed and applied. Key men 
selected to take the first ten months’ 
course beginning next September will be 
Army colonels and Navy captains of 20 
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Wilson Wyatt, former Louisville mayor and 
now the Administration's housing chief, has 
developed plans for the construction of 
2,700,000 dwelling units in the next two 
years. Most of this production will be in 
houses costing less than $6000. Mr. Wyatt 
will get the job done if powerful real estate 
lobbies do not succeed in sabotaging his 
proposals. 


years’ experience and State Department 
first secretaries. 

Envoy School—A foreign service in- 
stitute which will administer a continu- 
ous process of education for United States 
diplomats is outlined in a bill drafted by 
the State Department. The institution 
would be established in Washington. 
Foreign service officials would be brought 
back to Washington periodically for ad- 
vanced training. 

White House Classroom—Each 
Monday morning about 11 AM a man 
and woman armed with a blackboard 
have been seen entering the west gate of 
the White House. They are on their way 
to Mrs. Truman’s Spanish class. Included 
in the class besides Mrs. Truman are Mrs. 
Dwight Eisenhower, Mrs. Robert Patter- 
son, and the wives of seven or eight other 
distinguished leaders. Mrs. Truman al- 
ways comes to class with her homework 
done, according to Professor Ramon 
Ramos. 

Negro Soldiers—In 1940 there were 
only 4451 Negroes in our Army. By Au- 
gust 1945 there were 695,264 in the 
Army; 495,950 of them overseas. 


School Lunch Bill—The U. S. House 
of Representatives has passed a school 
lunch bill calling for a 50 million dollar 
annual appropriation to be administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. A 
15 million dollar item for training lunch- 
room personnel to be administered by 
the Office of Education was dropped. 

The Senate passed a bill calling for 
100 million dollars annually and includ. 
ing the 15 million dollar appropriation 
to be administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Conference committees of the tw 
houses are considering this legislation as 
we go to press. 

Wet Washington—According to A\- 
lied Liquor Industries, Inc., the average 
consumption of whiskey in Washington, 
D. C., during 1944 was 4.09 gallons per- 
capita as compared with a national aver- 
age of 1.26 gallons. 

Strengthening the Congress—1his 
is the title of a 40-page booklet by Rober: 
Heller published by the National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21st Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 25¢. 

Juvenile Study—Attorney General 
Tom Clark recently launched a war on 
juvenile delinquency by appointing 
28-member national volunteer advisory 
panel. Mr. Clark states that “when 70 
of adult criminals are known to have 
been delinquent in their youth, it is high 
time that a new step be initiated to curb 
such a disgraceful situation.” The Attor- 
ney General could do nothing better than 
use his influence to back adequate support 
of the schools and enough pay for teach- 
ers to attract and hold capable people. 

Rural Health Needs—Eighty-one 
counties in the United States have no ac- 
tive physician, and 141 counties have only 
one physician for every 5000 people, 
while almost 7,000,000 rural homes lack 
running water, and 12,000,000 rural 
homes lack community sewerage, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Mineral Resources Dwindling— 
“We tore from the earth some 5,000, 
000,000 tons of minerals” in the five years 
after January 1, 1940, according to former 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 
He states that we have less than a 35-ye4! 


peacetime commercial supply of 22 esse” 
tial minerals. 
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UNESCO Materials—The U. S. De- 
partment of State has issued a pamphlet, 
The Defenses of Peace, which contains 
various materials on the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, including the Constitution. 
10¢. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Argentina—The recent U. S. denun- 
ciation of Argentina’s profascist tenden- 
cies brings this country into the limelight 
again. Argentina’s population is 14 mil- 
lion—just double that of 1914. Nearly 
one-fourth of her people were born in 
Europe and another half are children or 
crandchildren of immigrants. Some 300,- 
00 are German. 

Overseas News Service—The Office 
of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs of the U. S. State Department is 
carrying on the duties formerly carried by 
OWI and the Office of Interamerican 
Affairs. The new information service pro- 
posed by Secretary Byrnes will be oper- 
ated thru United States embassies, which 
he says marks a new departure for the 
United States, “the last of the great na- 
tions on earth to engage in informing 
other peoples about its policies and insti- 
tutions.” 

Food—The 1946 world food produc- 
tion will drop 12% below prewar levels. 
The Department of Agriculture expects 
litle improvement in 1947. Treated to a 
National Women’s Press Club dinner, 
President Truman remarked that the 
tood he had been served at the sumptuous 
banquet would be sufficient to keep one 
‘amily in Greece from starving to death 
for three weeks. What our country is giv- 
ing is barely enough to prevent large- 
scale starvation. 

_UNO—The United Nations Organiza- 
<5 — _ a membership of 51 nations. 

{ the world’s 2,169,868,000 people, 1,- 
705,839,615 or 78.6°% belong to UNO. 


Following is a list of the 51 member 
nations: 


Argentina Costa Rica 

Australia Cuba 

= gium Czechoslovakia 
— Denmark 

razil Dominican Republic 
Byelorussia Ecuador 

Canada Egypt 

ae El Salvador 

shina Ethiopia 

Colombia France 





NORWEGIAN OFFICIAL PHOTO 


Trygve Lie (pronounced Trig-Va Lee) is the 
first Secretary General of the United Nations 
Organization. He comes to this tremendous 
task from experience as Norway’s foreign 
minister. Son of a carpenter, he worked his 
way thru college. Lie is a man of great en- 
ergy and ability to work with people. He 
will need both—and the support of all peo- 
ples who hope to build a peaceful world. 





Greece Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 

Haiti Philippines 
Honduras Poland 

India Saudi Arabia 
Iran Syria 

Iraq Turkey 

Lebanon Ukraine 

Liberia Union of S. Africa 
Luxembourg US.S.R. 

Mexico United Kingdom 
Netherlands United States 
New Zealand Uruguay 
Nicaragua Venezuela 
Norway Yugoslavia 
Panama 


British Loan—The State Department 
points out two chief reasons why Britain 


needs the loan which has been under ne- 


gotiation: [1] Britain lives by imports 


perhaps more than any other major coun- 


try in the world; [2] due to maximum 


mobilization of manpower and materials 
for war she had to sacrifice her export 


trade. 


From Here On—This is the title of a 
96-page booklet issued by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Useful in studying the United Na- 





tions Charter. Prepared especially for 
club meetings, fireside meetings, and at 
large in a community. It is an excellent 
study guide for adults. 25¢. Rotary Inter- 
national, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

Teaching Aid—United Nations Or- 
ganization—a Handbook of the UNO is 
the title of a 32-page booklet consisting 
of brief units designed for use with junior 
and senior highschool social studies 
classes. 20¢ per single copy. In quantities 
of 10 or more, 15¢ plus postage. Address 
Charles E. Merrill Co., a division of the 
American Education Press, 400 South 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

USSR Production Achievements— 
“In the course of one generation, the 
Soviet Union has transformed Russia 
from a backward agricultural country 
with four-fifths of its population living 
on the land ard a national income only 
one-fourth that of Great Britain to the 
second most powerful country in the 
world in terms of output of basic raw 
materials and industrial products,” writes 
Floyd A. Cave, professor of government, 
San Francisco State College, in Social 
Science for January 1946. 

UNO Site—The United Nations Or- 
ganization has formally agreed to the site 
on the Connecticut-New York border, a 
short distance above New York City, as 
its permanent home. Temporary head- 
quarters are to be set up in New York 
City. 

League’s Demise—The League of 
Nations has issued invitations to member 
nations to attend an assembly opening 
April 8, at which time the League will be 
dissolved. The last League Assembly met 
December 14, 1939. It is expected that 
assets, property, obligations, and ma- 
chinery will be transferred to the United 
Nations Organization. 

UNESCO Preparatory Commission 
Member—Esther C. Brunauer has been 
appointed as United States representative 
on the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO. This Commission consists of 
one representative from each participat- 
ing government. Formerly an officer of 
the Division of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs of the Department of State, 
Dr. Brunauer will serve in her new ca- 
pacity with the personal rank of Minister. 
i 
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Lillian Gray 


Associate Professor of Education, San Jose State 
College; Member, NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics 


~ ENGLISHMAN has written a very 

kindly book about us Americans. 

His name is D. W. Brogan, and the 

book he has written is The American 

Character {published by Alfred Knopf, 
1944]. 

Of particular interest to teachers is 
Mr. Brogan’s tribute to the effective- 
ness of the American school. He de- 
scribes (beginning on page 135) how 
efficiently teachers have faced the tre- 
mendous task of teaching a common 
language to the offspring of the many, 
many national groups which make up 
our country. 

He also praises the American teacher 
for persistently protecting the language 
against the radio, comics, and the mov- 
ing picture. 

In performing this service, the Amer- 
ican teacher, he says, is as much a 
maker of the American language as 
other more highly-publicized forces. 

The way our two streams of lan- 
guage—one furnished by teachers and 
one by the agents named above—run 
parallel has promoted a rather amusing 
juxtaposition of speech. For example, 
one of Mr. Peter Arno’s cartoons shows 
an indignant citizen telling another: 
“I consider your conduct unethical and 
lousy.” 

Thanks to the high character and 
exalted ideals of American teachers, it 
is very seldom that the need arises to 
point an accusing finger at any of them 
and declare that their conduct is “un- 
ethical” much less “lousy”! However, 
it is profitable for even the most su- 
perior professionals to conduct ethics 
quizzes occasionally at city, county, or 
state meetings. The following “posers” 
selected from the new NEA Discus- 
sion Pamphlet on Ethics will afford 
stimulating fuel for such programs. 

[1] A teacher used Mary’s poorly- 
written theme, but one which repre- 
sented her best work, as an example 
of what not to do in a composition. 


EEE 
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A PROFESSIONAL QUIZ 


Is such conduct ethical or unethical? 
[2] A teacher spent the entire lunch 

hour deploring the low IQ’s of her 

pupils. Is this ethical or unethical? 

[3] A teacher was invited to serve 
on the community’s welfare board, and 
tho not ill nor too busy, refused. 
Ethical or unethical? 

[4] A teacher always paid his dues 
in the school’s PTA but stayed away 
from all the meetings. Ethical or un- 
ethical ? 

[5] A teacher gossiped about an- 
other teacher whose pupils she re- 
ceived, reporting to others in the build- 
ing that this teacher did very inferior 
teaching. Ethical or unethical and 
“lousy”? : 

[6] A teacher complimented the 


work done in another school to par. 
ents. Do you think this is ethical oy 
unethical ? 

‘[7] A teacher admitted humorously 
that she didn’t even know we had 4 
professional code but hurried to secure 
one and studied it as soon as she 
learned of it. Ethical or unethical? 

The above questions and _ others 
guaranteed to start lively and stimu- 
lating discussions in any group of 
teachers can be found in “Ethics for 
Teachers,’ NEA Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 5. 

Do write to the NEA for it [15¢] 
and for the NEA Code, published as 
Personal Growth Leaflet 135, “Ethics 
for Teachers” [free on request]. Or 
brush up on your state, city, or county 
code. Such study pays dividends in 
clarifying issues and strengthening the 
profession—From Sierra Educational 


News, December 1945. 


.... It Happened in Dixie 


coLoreD Boy, Will, operates an 
A elevator in a downtown office 
building. Everyone likes Will. Courte- 
ous, accommodating, good-humored, 
Will has a contagious good humor 
that all of us like. 

This office building elevator is oper- 
ated seven days each week. The ele- 
vator boys are allowed one day in 
seven for rest and recreation. The “off” 
days come at different times of the 
week. They are also allowed one 
week’s vacation with pay. 

It was Thursday, Will’s day off. As 
he was leaving the building the man- 
ager saw him going out. “Where you 
going?” 

“This is my day off, sir. I thought 
I would go... .” 

“Yes, so it is. Well, by the way, 
Will, I want you to let today be the 
beginning of your week’s vacation. 
See? Today must count on your va- 


cation time. Now you be back on the 
job on time.” 


Will paused, thought a minute, and 
said, “But, Mr. i ae oe 
well . . . I hadn’t made any plans for 
my vacation and besides this is my 
regular day off. You see, I thought 


my vacation would be a whole week.” 

“Don’t answer me back, nigger.” 

Will showed unwillingness to obey 
without question, so the matter wound 
up by the boss’ giving him a ticket 
for his pay and he was told that he 
was fired. The owner of the property 
happened to be present when Will 
came for his pay. 

“Quitting, Will?” said the owner. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What’s the trouble—thought you 
liked your job?” 

“Yes, sir; but Mr. Morgan fired me.” 

Just then Morgan showed up. The 
owner asked what it was all about. 
Morgan told him. Seeing the owner 
was neither convinced nor pleased, 
Morgan brought the matter to a head 
by saying stoutly, “It’s either the nigger 
or me. I fired him—that’s that.” 

“All right, Morgan; if you put it 
that way, it’s you.” 

Morgan is looking for a job. Will 
was on the elevator today as usual. 


[The Christian Education Magazine 
carried this story with the editor's note 
that it was sent in by a businessman who 
described it as “just an incident in the 
day’s run. But,” he continues, “it has @ 
meaning. I vouch for its accuracy.” | 
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THE LAW OF 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


The Good American Plays Fair. 


oo play increases and trains one’s strength and 
courage, and helps one to be more useful to one’s coun- 
try. Sportsmanship helps one to be a gentleman, a lady. 
Therefore: 


| will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or for money. 
If | should not play fair, the loser would lose the fun 
of the game, the winner would lose his selfrespect, and 
the game itself would become a mean and often cruel 
business, 


| will treat my opponents with courtesy, and trust 


them if they deserve it. I will be friendly. 
li I play in a group game, | will play not for my own 


glory, but for the success of my team and the fun of 
the game. 


[will be a good loser or a generous winner. 


And in my work as well as in my play, I will be 


sportsmanlike—generous, fair, honorable. 


THE CODE OF THE 
GOOD AMERICAN NO. 


Ww 


——- 














































































NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 


AtaskA—Donald V. Lawvere 

CaLtForNIA—Louise C. Crouter, Hans 
William Hansen, Oliver McCammon, 
William Noble, W. K. Peterson, Emil 
O. Toews, Wesley Visel, August Revel 

Cotorapo—Charles B. Coxe, Harry V. 
Foster, Mrs. H. D. Newquist 

District oF Corums1—Arthur D. 
Browne, Ruth Jorgensen Morrell 

Inu1Nois—Mary Cornwell, Lowell Davis, 
Howard O. Reed, Paul Smallwood 

Towa—Charity Brom 

Kansas—C. F. Colvin, Clarence A. 
Glasse, Lauren L. Plummer 

Kentucky—Arline Young 

Maine—Grace L. Dodge 

MassAcuusetts—Albert M. Johnson 

MicuicAN—Ruby Bowen, Bessie Calvin 
DeGrow, Genevieve Doll, Dorothea 
M. Engel, Clara Jean Leith, Grace H. 
Page 

Missourt—Ruth Ann Angstead, John D. 
Buckner, Reba Griffin, John R. Smart, 
Jr. 

Nesraska—Annette Hawley, Glenn E. 
Turner 

New Jersey—Dorothea C. Roehrer 

New Mexico—John Gregory 

New York—Elizabeth B. Carey, Alex- 
ander N. Hesse, Melvin B. Hill, Wil- 
bur C. Olmstead, Nelson A. Payne, 
Luetta B. Raux 

Nortu CarotinAa—Mae Watson Beck, 
Frances Grover, C. Bruce Hunter 

Ounto—Gilbert Roberts 

Or iLAHOMA—Ona C. Raines 

PeNNsyLVANIA—Bessie M. Kimball, Mil- 
ton Edward Northam 

Trxas—Virginia Lee Link, Stella J. Rich- 
ardson 

Vircintra—Jack W. Evans 

WasHincton—Grace C. Campbell, Cath- 
erine Adwa McLean, Clarissa W. 
Muender 

Wisconstn—Alma Therese Link 


PSSST SSSRSS RESTS CHESS SSRRERRE ERE SE REESE REEL eee 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Educators to Japan 


%& A numer of distinguished American 
educators were invited by the U. S. State 
Department to serve as an advisory group 
on education in Japan. This advisory 
council was originally proposed by Gen- 


ER 
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Henry G. Ellis who succeeds Francis $. Chase 
as the state association secretary in Virginia. 
Mr. Chase has become director of rural 
editorial service at the University of Chicago 
under the program set up at the 1945 Sum- 
mer Workshop of State Association Services. 





T. M. Stinnett, new secretary of the Arkansas 
Education Association, who succeeds Willie 
A. Lawson. 


eral MacArthur who requested assistance 
in various fields of education. 

The educators, who left San Francisco 
late in February expecting to return in 
about a month, were requested to make 
recommendations to the Supreme Com- 
mander on the most effective measures to 
be taken in the process of demilitariza- 


tion and reorientation of the Japanese 
educational system. 





Harry G. Barnes, executive secretary of the 
lowa State Education Association, who suc- 
ceeds Agnes Samuelson. Miss Samuelson has 
joined the NEA staff as assistant editor of 
THE JOURNAL and assistant director of the 
Division of Publications. 


John H. Starie, new secretary of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, who 
succeeds John W. Condon. 






George D. Stoddard, state commis 
sioner for New York and president-elect 
of the University of Illinois, was named 
chairman of the body by the State De 
partment. Educators who accepted mem- 
bership in the group are the following: 

Wilson M. Compton, president, Wash- 
ington State College; George W. Diemer, 
president, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College; Frank N. Freeman, dean, 





lf 


school of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia; Virginia Gildersleeve, dean, Bar- 
nard College; Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary, NEA; Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Afee Horton, president, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Lt. Col. T. V. Smith, University of 
Chicago; David H. Stevens, Rockefeller 
Foundation; A. J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools, Philadelphia; William C. 
Trow, University of Michigan; Harold 
Benjamin, director, Division of Inter- 
national Education, Office of Education; 
Leon Carnovsky, associate dean, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; George S. Counts, Columbia Uni- 
versity and a vice-president, American 
Federation of Teachers; Roy J. Deferrari, 
secretary-general, Catholic University; 
Kermit Eby, director of research and edu- 
cation, CIO; Ernest R. Hilgard, head, 
department of psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
National Catholic Education Association; 
Charles Iglehart, formerly professor, 
Union Theological Seminary and Meth- 
odist-Episcopal missionary to Japan, now 
adviser to the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section, SCAP; Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; I. L. Kandel, Columbia 
University; Charles H. McCloy, Univer- 
sity of lowa; E. B. Norton, state super- 
intendent of education, Alabama; Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Washington; and 
Emily Woodward, state department of 
education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Harold Benjamin represented the Of- 


fice of Education as government adviser 
to the group, replacing J. W. Studebaker, 
commissioner of education, who was 
unable to go. 

Gordon Bowles of the Division of Oc- 
cupied Areas of the Office of Inter- 
national Informational and Cultural 
Affairs of the State Department accom- 
panied the group as representative of the 
State Department and far eastern adviser. 
Paul Stewart of the State Department 
served as secretary-general; Colonel John 
N. Andrews, as military liaison officer. 


INFLATION 


Have You Written Those Letters? 


%& Your salary increase can be wiped 
out very quickly by a further rise in 
prices. But further price increases can be 
checked—if the bill to continue price 
control for another year (H.R. 5270) is 
passed promptly. Write to your Repre- 
sentative, to your Senator, to the Presi- 
dent, urging :mmediate action! Ask your 
friends to write! 

Your own welfare, the economic sta- 
bility of the nation, the recovery of the 
world from war disasters, are all involved 
in this fight to hold the line on prices. 
NEA representatives have testified for 
price control in the hearings. Don’t fail 
to do your part! 





MONTICELLO 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, who has been 
called the “first American who has con- 
sulted the fine arts to know how to shel- 
ter himself from the weather,” drew the 
plans for Monticello himself after his 
European journeys. Consequently, the 
mansion is a combination of Italian, 
Greek, and colonial architecture. 

After Jefferson was elected to the Vir- 
ginia house of burgesses in 1769 he 
began the erection of Monticello (Little 
Mountain) on a summit in Albemarle 


County, Virginia, near Charlottesville. 
The estate, which was part of his father’s 
estate acquired from a neighbor for 
“Henry Weatherbourne’s biggest bowl 
of arrack punch,” picturesquely over- 
looks the Rivanna River and is still 
covered with a dense forest. 

Including 640 acres of land, Monticello 
was purchased in 1923 by the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation © for 
$500,000 and dedicated as a national 
shrine on July 4, 1926. 


Soldier's Return 


A SMALL Boy stared at the art paper 
on his desk. 

“T don’t believe you heard the 
instructions, Richard,” Miss Wal- 
ker was saying quietly. “Draw 
something lovely you have seen 
this spring.” 

His round eyes narrowed sullenly. 
“I haven’t seen anything Jove-ly.” 

With a red crayon he began mak- 
ing idle strokes on the paper, but 
his mind was far away. He wished 
that Ted had not shared the bitter 
secret with him. Ted’s father had 
written home that he didn’t want 
them any more; he wanted to marry 
a woman he had met while in the 
Army. That was impossible be- 
cause he belonged to Ted, and 
Ted’s mother, but it was true. 

From that time on a dark cloud 
had grown in Richard’s mind, cast- 
ing an ominous shadow every 
where he turned. He tried to re- 
member his father as he stared at 
the crayon, but he only knew that 
always he and his mother had been 
waiting for him to come home. 
As the day approached the child’s 
fear mounted that the returning 
stranger in the khaki suit would 
tell them he didn’t want them now. 

After the bell had rung Miss 
Walker came to the disconsolate 
little fellow slumped in the small 
desk. “What’s the matter, Rich- 
ard? You haven’t done your lessons 
all day and you fought at recess.” 

His indignation at the vague 
adult world welled up and knotted 
in his throat, closing out the words 
he tried to utter. In a mad dash the 
stocky little figure made his escape 
thru the open door. As he stumbled 
down the alley behind his house, 
the warm April raindrops mingled 
with the tears on his cheeks. He 
sat down on a box of tin cans sob- 
bing quietly to himself, wishing he 
could run away forever. 

As the sky suddenly filled with 
sunshine, he raised his head. Wip- 
ing away the tears he looked again, 
and there stretching across the sky 
was a beautiful double rainbow. 

Running up the back steps he 
cried, “Gee, Mom, look at the rain- 
bow!” 

A tall man crushed him in his 
arms. “Dicky-boy, I’m home!” 

On Monday Richard smoothed 
his art paper eagerly. “Have you 
seen something lovely this spring?” 
asked Miss Walker. 

“Oh, yes,” he beamed. “I saw a 
rainbow!” 

—vIRGINIA KENDALL, NEA Jour- 


nal Staff. 
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Child Dies 
of Traffic Injuries 


“Six-ygar-oLp Gene Day died this 
morning of injuries suffered yes- 
terday afternoon when he was 
struck by a car driven by John Lee, 
17-year-old Central Highschool 
student. 


“Gene, who had entered the first 
grade only yesterday, was injured 
when he ran into the street between 
parked cars on his way home from 
school, police reported. 


“Following the accident, Lee was 
held on charges of operating a vehi- 
. . ” 
cle with defective brakes. . . . 


Such was the account of just one 
of last year’s 28,500 fatal motor 
injuries, many of which reached 
the public eye thru newspaper col- 
umns during 1945. 


Eventually courts cleared John 
Lee and the incident was chalked 
up as just one more “unavoidable 
accident.” 


But was it unavoidable? John 
Lee, unable to sleep at night, won- 
dered. And others closely touched 
by the tragedy took themselves to 
task. 


When Gene’s teacher analyzed 
the accident, she realized that she 
could have been partially at fault. 
Had she, on their first schoolday 
[1] carefully explained to her pu- 
pils the hazards they would face 
on the road from home to school, 
[2] taken her small charges to the 
corner and shown them how to 
cross the street, and [3] helped 
them plan their routes back home? 


His parents knew they were not 
blameless. Had they [1] taught 
Gene a respect for traffic safety pre- 
cautions from the time he could 
walk, [2] escorted him to school 
the first morning, pointing out the 
hazards along his route, and [3] 
demonstrated to him the danger of 
crossing between cars? 


Parents and teachers could have 
[1] demanded traffic lights and 
police protection in the vicinity of 
the school, [2] backed civil au- 
thorities in establishing stringent 
tules for driver licensing and car 
inspection, and [3] supported the 


move for driver education of high- 
school youth. 


In so doing they might have 
saved John Lee as well as Gene 
Day.—NEA Commission on Safety 
Education 
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Peete ed lalate 


BY-LAWS 


Proposed Amendments to the 
NEA Bylaws 


+ Worns or phrases in italics are to be 
added; those in brackets to be deleted. 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 3 


[The dues of an active member shall be $3, 
effective beginning 1945-46, or $5 annually, or 
$100 for a Life Membership.] The dues of 
members of the NEA, effective 1946-47* shall be: 


Dues on salaries up to $1200 shall be $2; 

Dues on salaries from $1201 to $2500 inclu- 
sive shall be $3; 

Dues on salaries from $2501 to $3500 inclu- 
sive shall be $4; 

Dues on salaries from $3501 to $4500 inclu- 
sive shall be $5; 

Dues on salaries from $4501 to $5500 inclu- 
sive shall be $6; 

Dues on salaries over $5500 shall be $10. 


Active members shall be entitled to attend 
all meetings of the Association and its several 
departments, to vote for delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and to hold office. Those 
who pay annual dues [of $3, effective begin- 
ning 1945-46] shall be entitled to receive the 
“Journal.” Those who pay [annual] dues of 
[$5] $12 shall be entitled to receive, in addi- 
tion to the “Journal,” the “Research Bulletins” 
and the volume of “Proceedings.” Those who 
pay [$100] $z25 become members for life 
without payment of additional dues and are 
entitled to receive the “Journal,” the “Research 
Bulletins,” and the volume of “Proceedings.” 
(Proposed by Emil J. Skarda, Illinois.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1(B) 


The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
president, the first vice-president, the treasurer, 
the chairman of the Board of Trustees, the 
former presidents of the Association elected prior 
to July 1, 1937, and one additional member from 
each state, territory, or district to be elected by 
the Representative Assembly, and of all Life 
Directors of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, provided, however, that any state which 
has 20,000 or more paid members of the Na- 
tional Education Association as of May 31 pre- 
ceding the annual meeting shall be entitled to 
a second director... . (Proposed to conform 
with the decision of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia in 
the case of the past presidents. Postponed for 


one year by action of the Representative As- 
sembly, Pittsburgh, 1944.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1(D) 


The Executive Committee shall consist of 
[nine] eleven members as follows: the president 
of the Association, the junior past president, the 
first vicepresident, the treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, [two members 
elected by the Board of Directors for the term of 
one year and two] and six members elected by 
the Representative Assembly for terms of [one] 
three years. All members so elected shall take 
office at the close of the annual meeting in 
1946,* and shall draw lots to determine who 
shall serve terms of one, two, or three years. 
Thereafter all terms of office for such members 
shall be three years. A director elected to the 
Executive Committee shall continue as a mem- 









ber of the Board of Directors. (Proposed by 
Harold H. Blanchard, Indiana. Seconded by 
Norman C, Brillhart, Pennsylvania.) 


RULE 6 


The executive secretary shall receive or col- 
lect all moneys due the Association and pay 
the same each month to the treasurer. He shall 
countersign all bills approved for payment by 
the Board of Directors or by the Executive Com- 
mittee acting under the authority of the Board 
of Directors or by the president acting under 
authority of the Board of Directors or of the 
Executive Committee. He shall countersign 
checks drawn by the treasurer in payment of 
bills and shall deposit in an authorized de- 
pository in the name of the Association and dis- 
burse therefrom any funds authorized by the 
Board of Trustees advanced to him by the treas- 
urer for the payment of expenses set forth in 
the budget adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly. The executive secretary will have his 
records present at all meetings of the Association, 
of the Board of Directors, and of the Executive 
Committee. He shall keep a list of members and 
shall revise said list annually. He shall be secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors. He shall be the 
custodian of all the property of the Association 
not in charge of the treasurer and the Board of 
Trustees. He shall give bond for the faithful 
performance of his duties as may be required 
by the Board of Trustees. He shall submit his 
annual report to the Executive Committee not 
later than fifteen days before the annual mect- 
ing of the Association, which report shall be 
transmitted to the Board of Directors at its 
annual meeting. At the expiration of his term 
of office, he shall transfer to his successor all 
moneys, books, and other property in his 
possession belonging to the Association. The 
executive secretary shall not print, publish, or 
distribute any official report or other document 
without the approval of the Board of Directors 
or of the Executive Committee acting under 
the general instruction of the Board of Directors, 
provided, however, that the Board of Trustees 
may empower an associate and/or an assistant 
secretary to perform any or all duties of the 
executive secretary. Such associate secretary 
and/or assistant secretary shall give bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties for the 
same amount as required by the Board of 
Trustees. (Proposed by the Executive Committee 
of the National Education Association.) 





* Original proposal made at the Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1944 was for one year earlier. Dates 
changed to apply to current year since no 
meeting of the Association was held in 1945. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Four-Point Program 


%& Tue Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion has announced a four-point school 
legislative program for 1947. It consists 
of state support for elementary and high- 
schools of at least $25 per pupil, improve- 
ments in the state department of educa- 
tion by appointive superintendent and 
more adequate appropriations for the 
department, uniform system of school 
transportation, and improvements for the 
office of county [Cont. on page A-88] 































Ginn and Company were pioneers in presenting sci- 
ence for elementary schools with their first Craig 
series—Pathways in Science. Dr. Gerald S. Craig 
and his collaborators brought to the school room 
authentic scientific information in books that young- 
sters loved. Today, Ginn and Company meet the 
new demands of postwar classrooms with 


od new CRAIG science series 
_ to the ai - age wilde 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Modern, up-to-date books for grades 1 through 8. Written by experts with wide experience, 
these beautiful books provide real science closely related to the child's everyday life. Basic 
concepts are developed gradually and are adjusted to the growing ability and maturity of 
the child. The vocabulary and style are simple. Teachers will find procedures thoroughly 
explained in excellent manuals. ae = 
ig * wf, e 
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| SCIENCE ALL ABOUT US 
(Craig-Burke) 
ll SCIENCE THROUGH THE YEAR 
(Craig-Daniel) | 
Ill SCIENCE EVERY DAY 
(Craig-Baldwin) 


IV EXPLORING IN SCIENCE 
(Craig-Hurley) 


V WORKING WITH SCIENCE 
(Craig-Hill) 

VI NEW IDEAS IN SCIENCE 
(Craig-Hyde) 

Vil GOING FORWARD WITH SCIENCE 
(Craig-Lewis) 

VIll SCIENCE PLANS FOR TOMORROW 
(Craig-Urban) 


GINN AND =. 
COMPANY CREA oy 


| 7 b tiful illustrations 
Anne ee NOME 11 CINCAGO 16 ATLANTAS ris out in Black and wits fnadewuately repeats mow serie. 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 in full co 
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to teach all children to use a dictionary 
confidently for self-help 


70 lessons #« 12,000 words e Grade 4 of 5 


Scott, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 New York 10 





| A New Edition 


by McClure and Yarbrough 


The popular seventh or eighth grade book 
of the OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION se- 
ries is now available with a late 1945 copy- 
right that records the history of the United 
States to the end of World War II. 


The book has been made most attractive by 
complete re-illustration, and, with its popular 
emphasis on the social, economic, and geo- 
graphic aspects of history, is destined to be- 


come even more popular with the teachers 
and pupils. 






The complete series: 


Great Names in American History (Grades 3 or 4). In Preparation 
Our Country (Grades 4 or 5) 

A World Background for the United States (Grades 5 or 6) 

The Background of Modern Nations (Grades 6 or 7) 

The United States of America (Grades 7 or 8) 

Fundamentals of Citizenship (Grades 7 or 8) 














Write for new descriptive brochure of OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








[Cont. from page 216] superintenden 
thru higher qualifications and more 
adequate pay. 


Nebraska Promotes $40 
Amendment 


¥e THe Nepraska Association is promot. 
ing an amendment to the state constity. 
tion to provide a minimum of $40 per 
pupil in average daily attendance as g 
plan to secure state support for education, 
The Association of School Boards and 
the Nebraska Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are supporting this amendment, 
Nebraska now contributes to local schools 
slightly over one percent of their cost of 
operation. 


Reconversion 


$e THE proposep reconversion of the 
California Teachers Association envisions 
a four-way state plan to be financed by 
annual dues of $6 per member. The ex. 
panded services include a department of 
research, statewide public relations field 
service, increased publications, and estab- 
lishment of a legal department for teach- 
ers and local teacher groups. 


Reorganization in Arkansas 


te Tue Arkansas Education Association 
plans to submit a proposal on reorganiza- 
tion to the voters in the general election. 
The program for the year includes a te- 
organization of administration and at- 
tendance areas so that every child in 
Arkansas will reside in a district that can 
offer him a satisfactory highschool educa- 
tion. It calls also for the revision of the 
assessing and taxing system so that each 
citizen carries a fair share of the load of 
supporting public institutions. Legisla- 
tion to accomplish these programs will be 
advanced. 


Democratic Living 


% Tue Onto Education Association De- 
partment of Elementary Principals is pro- 
ceeding with the work on a new study 
to be published on the general theme ol 
the Education of Ohio’s Children for 
Democratic Living. Wilbur A. Yauch ot 
Ohio University is in charge of the prepa 
ration of the material tentatively sched- 
uled for inclusion in the bulletin. 


Permanent Program of Financing 


% Tue Oxtanoma Education Associa- 
tion is attempting to secure a permanent 
system of financing Oklahoma schools. 
Petitions to amend the state constitution 
to allow the electorate to vote on the ques- 
tion have received favorable action by 
the Secretary of State. The opponents 
have appealed to the Supreme Court. 


New Placement Services 


% The InprANA and Iowa state associa- 
tions are devel- [Cont. on page A-96| 
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Ferde Grofé’s 


GRAND CANYON SUITE 


In view of the growing importance of American music, this new Toscanini- NBC 





Symphony Orchestra recording will hold special interest for teachers. Grofé’s 
composition is ideal for integrating the study of American music with social 
studies of American culture. Ask for RCA Victor Album M/DM-1038, $4.50. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 


Other New ductor: Symphony No. 8, in B Minor (“Unfinished’’)—Schubert. 


Album M/DM.-1039, $3.50. 


RC : CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Désiré Defauw, Conduc- 
A Victor tor: Scythian Suite, Op. 20—Prokofieff. Album M/DM.-1040, $3.50, 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Eugene Goossens, Con- 
ductor: The Song of the Nightingale—Stravinsky. Album M/DM-1041, 


Recordings $5550, 


DOROTHY MAYNOR, Soprano: Sacred Songs, including selections 
from “Elijah,” “The Messiah,” “St. Matthew Passion,” others. With 


for Victor Orchestra, Sylvan Levin, Conductor; Joseph Fuchs, Violinist. 
Album M-1043, $3.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierre Monteux, 


Classroom Conductor: Istar-Symphonic Variations, Op. 42—D°Indy. Showpiece 


SP-16, 2.25. PRICES ARE SUGGESTEC ST PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF TAXES 
S tu d 4 For complete listings of all RCA Victor Records issued in April, 
see your RCA Victor Dealer 


Ab) 
ct RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN, N.J. 
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long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

‘They’ re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 


June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 
National Park on the route of Great 


‘ j “That grin I’m wearing has been a 


sty Clacion Fook 


Northern’s transcontinental Empire 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 
the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ ve been want- 
ing and needing. 





A letter or postcard to A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Nor- 
thern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., will 
bring you complete descriptive mate- 
rial on summer vacation or stop-off 
tours in Glacier National Park. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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School executives have marveled 
at the unvarying brilliance and 
depth on the screen of the film 
reproduction, and the perfectly 
clear tonal qualities of the built- 
in sound equipment found in Holmes Sound-on-Film 
Projectors. 


The reason for this is obvious—no Holmes machine is 
released from the factory until it has been thoroughly 
checked and tested to render the same satisfactory and 
enduring service that has made Holmes equipment the 
universal choice. Write for full information. 











Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 







VISION 
TESTING 


A NEW screeninc TEST Sar uF 


ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION renee 










Developed by Division of Child Hygiene 
ossochusetts Department of Public Health 









MASSACHUSET 


FOCUSING ATTENTION ON vib 
WITH THE EDUCATIC 


BASED UPON TRIED AND FAI 
SPECIALISTS FOR MA ARS. 
DESIGNED 10 MAKE PosSiBLE }H@/ TESTING OF LARGE NUMBER 
WITHIN A MINIMUM ' IME. 


VISION TEST 


NADEQUACIES INTERFERI 
PROGRESS OF CHILDREN. 


R TECHNIQUES USED BY E 













Wht, FOR PARTICULARS - Booklet sent on request 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICALLY ILLUMINATED DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENTS 
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Just Coming Off the Press! 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH 


By Helen |. Stapp, teacher of English in the De- 
| catur, Illinois, High School, and Harry A. Greene, 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, the State University of lowa. 


A new workbook, for high-school use, which 
provides a thorough review of English skills. 


Individual English contains ... 
. « « 224 pages (perforated) of work sheets 


- - - @64-page handbook of explanations, sepa- 
rately bound and attached to the inside 
front cover. 


- ++ separate 64-page book of perforated 
tests and additional practice exercises 


Individual English may be used for remedial 
training in English skills with any high-school 
grade, as a refresher course for college prepara- 
tory students, as a course for adult education 
classes. 





Row, Peterson and Co. | 


New York City Evanston, Illinois San Francisco 








Send for special pre-vacation offer 
on a T.C.U. Policy that will pro- 
tect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through va- 
cation and well into fall. 


FREE Tag for Your Bag 


Has space for name and 
address with transpar- 
ent cover. Free while 





supply lasts. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


768 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
768 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and free Bag Tag. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST 
THRILLING TRAINS 


BURLINGTON’S new ruin Jephy ts 


FEATURING VISTA-DOME CARS 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


When the Burlington introduced America’s 
first Visra-Domg car in July, 1945, this prom- 
ise was made—"‘if the public likes the Visra- 
Dome idea—the Burlington plans a fleet of 
these cars for the future.” 

It didn’t take long to find out the public 
did like the idea of riding in a “‘penthouse 
on wheels.’’ Not since the Burlington intro- 
duced America’s first diesel-powered, stream- 
lined train, back in 1934, have we seen such 
immediate and widespread enthusiasm. 

And so—America will enjoy another 
“‘first’’ in modern transportation —two new 
diesel-powered, stainless steel Zephyrs, each 
of which will have five Vista-Dome cars. 
These new trains are being built now. In 
design, construction and appointments, they 
will symbolize “‘the last word’’ in modernity. 
In terms of spaciousness, conveniences and 
luxurious comfort, they will surpass even the 
present Twin Zephyrs which they will re- 
place in regular service between Chicago and 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

So look forward to an utterly new travel 
thrill—to the day when you can enjoy a 
penthouse view as you glide along Burling- 
ton’s scenic Mississippi River route ‘‘where 
Nature smiles 300 miles.”’ 


BURLINGTON LINES 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD * COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY * THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY 
BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION Lu. 
[ A-92 } 
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NEW YORK ghey, 
UNIVERSITY %% 
School of Education 






INTERSESSION 
June 3-28, 1946 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—Aug. 9, 1946 


POSTSESSION 
Aug. 12—Sept. 6, 1946 


The days ahead will bring new opportunities for 
teachers having adequate preparation. Never before 
has it been so vital to equip yourself to meet the 
growing educational demands . . . The School of 
Education offers over 400 highly specialized courses, 
diversified in scope. These courses have been selected 
and arranged to provide the types of education most 
needed in facing the new conditions of the postwar 
era... Many who have taken advantage of these 
Summer Study Sessions have already attained con- 
siderable eminence. They represent practically every 
type of educational service . . . Program: range 
from one to fourteen weeks in length. All courses 
fully accredited. Write for Bulletin JS. 


Dean, School of Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 











Humanities 


* 
Music 
” 


Sciences 


2 
Dance 
- 


Social Science 





Pike’s Peak as Seen from 


| Pema COLORADO 
Fine Arts COLLEGE 


. Summer Session 
Eight-week July 1 to August 24, 1946 
Music Festiva] Complete Academic Curriculum with 


credit toward graduate and under- 
> graduate degrees. 


Professional advancement course for 


School of Teachers and School Administrators. 
Languages Cultural and Arts Courses for vaca- 
tionists in the Pike’s Peak region. 


° Send for Catalog. Write, 
Fine Arts 


Colorado College 
Conference Colorado Springs, Colo. 



























Here is an opportunity for your stu- 
dents to compete for the 60 or more 
scholarships—to be made possible by 
Westinghouse during the next twelve 
months—on the basis of competitive 
examinations and other tests of 
ability and leadership. 


help for your students 
who want to go to college 


Westinghouse Science Scholarships * 


. » awarded to winners of the Annual Science Talent 
Search —conducted by Science Clubs of America, to , 
discover and foster the science education of young i 
men and women—seniors in high school. Scholarships a 
range from $2400 tc $100 —with a total value a ’ 
of $11,000. 


4 Peg ee RG Eng Mews Cand 
wai Une! : Fai ee 





George Westinghouse Scholarships 
. . . for an engineering education at Carnegie Institute ae) ont 
of Technology—combined with practical experience in : Be 
Westinghouse plants. Ten scholarships, each valued at 
$1850, will be awarded to high school seniors, (boys only). ie 


Westinghouse-Worcester Scholarship 


. . . covering undergraduate work in any branch 
of engineering at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
One scholarship, valued at $400 per year, 
open to high school seniors. 
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vi Se 





et 
oa 
Westinghouse 4-H Scholarships* a 
... awarded to! National Winnersin the Annual ae fi 
4-H Better farm-and-home Methods Electric Contest. PY 


Six scholarships, valued at $200 each, 
for 4-H Club boys and girls. 


ie 
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War Memorial Scholarships 

. .. open to sons of Westinghouse employes 
and to junior employes. Four scholarships, 
of $2000 each, will be awarded. 


SEND FOR SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET 
For complete information regarding 
these Westinghouse Scholarships, 
send for Scholarship Booklet, JN-46. 
Write: School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


i h 
| \ C:! st | | { ' é - Scholarshi rovided by 
, 1 us * Westinghouse Educational Foundation 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 









Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST,NBC + TED MALONE—Monday through 
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For Better Results in Language 


DAILY DRILLS 
in Language Skills 


By Betts, Greene, Arey, Liddell 


Workbooks in Language for 
Grade 3-8 (Grades 7 and 8 in preparation) 


Can be used with any series of language texts 


Provide a great abundance of practice and 
drill material in each skill 


Require little teacher-supervision 
Offer free keys for correcting exercises 


Have a complete testing program .. . inven- 
tory, check, and mastery tests in each unit 
(mastery tests included loose in each book) 


Row, Peterson and Co. 


New York City Evanston, Illinois San Francisco 





plete a Full Quarter’s Work 


is in ave-conpitiowed Oregon 


“MEET ME IN OREGON THIS SUMMER” is becoming a 
familiar phrase among more and more instructors every year. Com- 
plete your Summer Studies in any of Oregon’s fine colleges, and 
enjoy the stimulating atmosphere of some of the nation’s most 
beautiful campuses. Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full quarter sessions. Graduate work can be com- 
pleted at the University, Oregon State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses from all Oregon institutions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 30 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 25; July 27 - August 30 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 23; July 24 - August 29 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, Portland 
Night Classes, Full Quarter: June 17 - August 30 
Day Classes, Half Quarter: June 17 - July 26 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ashland 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 
Full Quarter: June 10 - August 23 
Half Quarters: June 10 - July 17; July 18 - August 23 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY, Coos Bay 
Full Quarter: June 17 - July 26 


<M 0 For further information or catalogue write 
RAUL) 


Ch) J 
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/ 
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Director of Summer Sessions 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Room 207P, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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(AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Offers a 
SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


LOOKING AT TODAY AND TOWARD 
TOMORROW 


June 22 to August 16 






Professional Educators: A wide variety of subject matter 
courses of timely interest and practical value. 


Elementary Teachers: A full program of courses in ele- 
mentary education, an Elementary Laboratory School, Read- 
ing Clinic, and an Elementary Workshop. 


Secondary Teachers: A varied offering of courses in many 
fields. 

Counselors and Directors of Guidance: Special courses and 
clinics with opportunity for clinical experience. 


Superintendents, Principals and Supervisors: 


Special 
courses, institutes and conferences. 


Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Timely courses 
and institutes are offered in both fields. A regular Radio 


Institute and a special Public Service Radio Institute are 
featured. 


Twenty institutes, clinics and workshops are scheduled. 


Address: Dean of the Summer Session, Education Building, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 













Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 


























‘<C> MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 800 subjects 
of study covering all fields of education 
and scientific interest, special emphasis 
is being placed on American Studies and 
Institutions and: their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 
persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 


tion. Counseling facilities for returning 
veterans, 


Furst term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 
778 Administration Building. 
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Bring History to Life... 


with 16 mm. Talking Pictures 


iL re-creation of his- 


tory in sound, motion 
and color is more than 
an unforgettable ex- 
perience to the grow- 
ing mind. It is the basis for building accurate concepts that 
words alone can never provide. That is why increasingly, 
16 mm. sound films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in 
social as well as scientific studies. In this task of bringing his- 
tory to life, the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 
many advantages. For full details write for name of nearest 
Ampro specially trained educational representative. 





‘Premier 10” 
the new Ampro 
16 mm. Sound 
Projector 


The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
tn the production of 
16 mm. motion pic- 
ture projectors, 
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AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO, 18 


[ite A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Many Special Ampro Features—Ampro 16 
mm. sound projectors are rugged, sturdy, 
compact, lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. Special 
Ampro features include: Simplified Threading 
System, Centralized Controls, Triple Claw 
Movement, Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many other 
exclusive advantages. Write today for folder 
giving specifications, prices and full details, 
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[Cont. from page A-88] oping their own 
teacher placement services as new proj- 
ects for the improvement of the teaching 
profession. 


Institutes Planned 


3% Prans are already underway for Insti- 
tutes on Professional or Public Relations 
in 1946 in 45 summer sessions in 22 
states. From six to eight are being 
planned in South Dakota Colleges and 
Universities. Seven are now on the list 
in West Virginia. The eighth annual In- 
stitute on Professional Relations is sched- 
uled at the University of Utah. 


Elementary School Principals 


% Tue Burrato Elementary School 
Principals will be hosts to members of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals for a breakfast on July 1, Buf- 
falo, New York. On that same day, the 
New York State Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association will be hosts for a din- 
ner meeting. The Department will have 
a meeting of its representatives immedi- 
ately following the breakfast; and a gen- 
eral session and business meeting at 2:30 
pm. Complete details of the program 
will appear in the June National Elemen- 
tary Principal. 











? HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


UNIVERSITY 
A 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. S 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 
——Summer Quarter Bulletin 


—Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name_ 


St. and No. 
City and State 


Early Application for Admission is Advised 
£A-96 ] 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Agriculture, Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, 
Economics, Engineering (Civil, Electrical, Me- 
chanical), Education (Elementary, Secondary, 
Administration, Vocational, Industrial Arts, 
Audio-Visual), English, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, International Affairs, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Physics, Pre-medic, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Zoology. 


FEATURES—Pacific Affairs Institute, Science Camp, 
Elementary Education and Child Development Workshop, 
Workshop in Recreational Leadership and Camping, also 
Workshops in Dramatics, Band, Journalism, and Art. 


CONCERTS—PLA YS—LECTURES—CONFERENCES 


Mountain Tours, including the Tetons, and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wild Game Steak Fries, Cheyenne Frontier 
Days, Trips to Real Ranches, Horseback Riding and Fishing. 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Director Summer Session (Dept. I] 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State____ 


Special Interest 
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NJEA Adopts European Childrey 


¥% Five children of war-stricken Europe 
are now proteges of the New Jersey Edy, 
cation Association. The sixth child js to 
be selected. These children are from 
France, Norway, Belgium, Estonia, and 
Latvia. 

They are supported thru a portion of 
the $1000 contribution authorized by 
the New Jersey Education Association 
toward the relief of needy children of the 
world. 
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NEWS FROM THE STATES 


State University Plan Studied 


% New York’s Governor Dewey, in a 
special message to the state legislature, 
asked for the creation of a special com- 
mission to study plans for establishment 
of a state university. 

Bills have been introduced providing 
for an appropriation of $100,000 to be 
used by the commission in making 
studies, holding hearings, and obtaining 
pertinent facts. 


New School Laws in Kansas 


%& Tyree significant improvements in 
the Kansas school laws will serve as 
springboards for improved school condi- 
tions. The uniform highschool county 
unit finance law sets the stage for the 
solution of tuition problems. The elemen- 
tary reorganization act opens the door to 
the solution of one-room school problems. 
The increase in the salary and qualifica- 
tions of the state superintendent and sup- 
port for the department paves the way to 
expanded state leadership in education. 


Certification Improvement 


% THE DEVELOPMENT of an improved 
state program of teacher certification 1s 
a cooperative affair in Utah. A study of 
current standards of certification is being 
made by a representative steering com- 
mittee. The purpose is to revise require- 
ments and present recommendations to 


the state board of education for final 
approval. 


Crisis Hovers over Schools 


% THe Micnican Education Associa- 
tion has published reprints of a series 
of ten articles on the Michigan public- 
school situation which appeared in the 
Detroit News on tax limit, debt burden, 
deterioration of plants and staffs, teacher 
turnover, personnel shortage, appropria- 
tions, consolidation, and other urgent 
problems. 

A recent survey by the MEA shows 
need of additional state aid to meet the 
financial needs in the schools. A critical 
situation is im- [Cont. on page A-08] 
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dere "U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION MOTION 
PICTURE THAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD OWN 


16-MM SOUND 





THE WOOD LATHE 


(Turning Taper Work) 


The film “Turning Taper Work” shows and ex- 
plains skills and procedures that are basic in 
the instruction of all classes in woodworking. 
It graphically illustrates the various steps in 
one of the most important wood lathe opera- 
tions... centering cylindrical stock for spindle 
turning... rough-turning the stock... clear- 
ance cuts...establishing diameters of a taper 

.. turning a single taper. ..turning two tapers 
on one piece of stock, etc. It offers every in- 
structor the finest kind of help with the best of 
the modern tools of instruction. With the film 
you get a helpful and important Instructors’ 
Manual. At slight extra cost you can obtain an 
important Filmstrip containing 49 frames for 


reviewing and clarifying parts of the motion 
picture, 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Distributor for 


THE UNITED STATES 


FFICE OF EDUCATION 
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461 FT. ONLY $19.00 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Teac 


Gain the help in your peacetime instruction 
of these war-proven visual aids. They are 
especially effective for basic instruction in 
peacetime. Here is the most complete and 
authoritative library of visual aids in science 
and vocational education yet produced. Many 
instructors are using them in science, physics, 
mathematics, vocational guidance and voca- 


Your Driving Habits 

Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 

Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 


tion instruction. They were made by the U. S. 
Office of Education with the fullest coopera- 
tion of the foremost authorities in the coun- 
try. You too can make your teaching of diffi- 
cult concepts and principles easier and more 
effective through using these 16-mm sound 
motion pictures. Here are a few examples of 
the many subjects available: 


The Electron 

Principles of Refrigeration 

The Airplane Mechanic 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 

Wiring Old Buildings with Armored Cable 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 











; CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
- [] Send U.S.O.E. film, “TURNING TAPER WORK” (461 feet) . . .$19.00 . 
I [1] Send FILMSTRIP .......0-.2000eeerereeeeeeeees we eT 
: a 
: SS eae = ‘ 
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het { If your school is equipped with 
a 16-mm sound projector, obtain your copy 
of this complete visual aids catalog. /7°S FREE / 
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[Cont. from page A-96] pending because 
of the heavy teaching loads, needs for 
repairs and equipment, low salaries of 
school employes, teacher turnover, in- 
creased enrolment, and other conditions. 


Teachers of Handicapped Children 


%e SPECIALIZED training for teachers of 
handicapped children is being planned 
in New Jersey as a function of the New- 
ark State Teachers College. In addition 
to the course each teacher in training for 
service with handicapped children will be 
assigned to work on the job with an ex- 
pert teacher for a period of at least six 
weeks. 


FEDERAL AID 


Federal Aid Forum 


% THE woman’s council, of Columbia, 
S. C., presented the pro’s and con’s of 
federal aid in an open forum January 
22, 1946. Mrs. J. M. H. Fitzgerald, state 
director of elementary education, pre- 
sented the arguments for federal aid. 
Other speakers included Waller Bailey, 
chairman of the Richland county board 
of education, who presented the argu- 
ments against federal aid; Robert C. 
Wasson, state representative from Lau- 


what GOLOR 


is a Blucfay? 


If you were to apply your own ideas of 
color to this well-known bird, it is likely 
you would color some areas incorrectly. 
But the CORONET sound motion picture, 
THE BOBOLINK AND BLUEJAY, presents 
young bluejays and their parents in full, 
lifelike, natural color— gives correct im- 
pressions to all who see it. It is but one 
of the popular color films in the new 
catalog of CORONET 


There are dozens of other Coronet natural color sound films 
available on birds, flowers, Indians of the Southwest, life in Mex- 
ico, science, health, safety, vocational guidance and physical edu- 
cation. Some are also available in black and white, and a few 
subjects which do not require color are black and white only. 
Ali have been produced in collaboration with subject matter 
specialists for classroom use. Many others are in production. 


Write for the new illustrated catalog of Coronet 
Instructional Films—it will be mailed promptly. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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rens county; Joe E. Berry, state senator; 
J. M. Cherry; and J. P. Coates, executive 
secretary of the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association. “People who are too 
poor to educate themselves properly,” 
Mrs. Fitzgerald declared, “remain poor.” 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


1946 Commencement Manual 


% THe new Commencement Manual 
contains summaries of more than 40 
highschool programs, complete scripts of 
others. 68p. 50¢. Order from NEA. Or- 
ders amounting to $1 or less must be 
accompanied by cash. 


Introduction to America 


% “Meer the USA” is the title of a 
recent publication of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 W. 45th St., i 
New York (180 p. 50¢). Its author, Chin- 
kun Yang, has been a successful news- 
paper editor and is now teaching at the 
University of Washington. 

The publication, originally written in 
Chinese, relates the experiences and 
observations of foreign students in the 
United States. 

A reading of this interesting pamphlet 
will give the average American citizen, 
says the New York Times, “a more 


Instructional Films. 


intimate knowledge of our own way of 
life and an increased but chastened pride 
in his country.’ 


Teaching Aids 


% TEAcHeERs will be interested in seeing 
the following pamphlets: Relief for 
Europe |25¢]; Food for Europe Ajter 
Victory |25¢]; UNRRA: Gateway t 
Recovery [50¢|; Europe’s U prooted Peo. 
ple [25¢]; China’s Relief Needs |2¢ 
The content of these six eg yhlet 
is tied together and suggestions for 
studying the problem in its entirety are 
presented in a useful little manual, Rel: 
and Rehabilitation: A Study Guide 
| 15¢]. $1.75 for kit of all seven items. 
Order from the National Planning As. 
sociation, 800 21st St., N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C 


Anniversary EPA Yearbook 


% Enitors, publishers, school adminis. 
trators, and libraries will be interested 
in the 5oth anniversary yearbook of 
the Educational Press Association of 
America. Coming out in July, it will 
contain a complete list of educational 
periodicals in the U. S. with brief state- 
ments about each, and a series of articles 
concerning journalism in U. S. educa- 
tion. 

Copies may be [ Cont. on page A-100] 
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OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


Other New Young America Films 
Now in Production 


“BETTER TYPING” 

One reel curriculum frlm for 
the beginning typing stu- 
cent. Illustrates such basic 
points as: Posture and use of 
the machine—emphasizes 
thythm and word patterns 
as means of improving speed 
and accuracy. $25.00, 


“FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” 
Two reel curriculum film for 
high school students. Dis- 
cusses functions and pur- 
poses of each of the three 
major branches of our Fed- 
eral Government and illus- 
trates interrelationships of 
each of these branches. $50, 
Accompanied by a set of 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


twelve slide films dealing 
with specific branches and 
departments. $2.50 each. 
($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’S DAY” 
One reel curriculum film for 
_—< grade health study. 

races one day in the life of 
a typical youngster and 
points out the basic health 
rules which he follows. $25. 


“HOW DO YOU DO” 
One reel curriculum film for 
high school students _illus- 
trating basic principles of 
making introductions. De- 
signed to promote poise and 
self confidence in social sit- 
uations. $25.00. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 
18 E. 41st, New York 17, N. Y. 
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I wish to preview [] 


th € new 144 reel 16 mm Young America Film 
hat Is Four.” 


black and white i 
‘now the price in color —) 


tt | 
} Se LLL theless 
‘OLUME 

. 35, 


I understand that the price in 
s $37.50. (I would also like to 


“WHAT IS 


FOUR 


it’s an outstanding “first” in 
the educational film field 


“What Is Four” is the first teaching film especially designed to 
help teachers build the vitally important basic understanding of 
number concepts at the primary grade level. 


This 11/, reel, 16 mm film employs a scientifically balanced com- 
bination of action ait Wed and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number “four” in concrete and abstract 
situations. Educational advisers for this unique film project were: 
Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University and Laura Eads, 
New York City Board of Education. 1/2 reels $37.50 (black and 
white)—also available in color— price on request. (Film is accom- 
panied by a Teacher's Guide.) 


how to see this new film quickly and easily! 


Your Young America State Distributor will arrange to preview for you any Young 
America Films you would like to see. For further details, write to your State 
Distributor or Young America Films, Inc. 
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SHARP and CLEAR! 


Shou Details tu Full Brilliance 






SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street 








[Cont. from page A-98] ordered now at 
the prepublication price of $2.50 each 
from the Educational Press Association of 
America, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


For Better Schools 


% We Can Have Better. Scuoots is the 
title of a new publication of the Public 
Affairs Committee (Pamphlet No. 112. 
32p. 1o¢). The pamphlet, based partly 
on Education for All American Youth, a 
report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, suggests realistic approaches to 
postwar educational problems. One con- 
clusion reached is that “the federal gov- 
ernment must be prepared to help sup- 


port all the way from the primary school 
thru the university.” 


Radio Scripts for Teachers 


%& Two rapio scripts of special inter- 
est to schools are available without 
charge thru The American Mercury. The 
first, on federal aid to education, is based 
on an article by John K. Norton of 
Columbia University. The second, on 
compulsory military training, is taken 
from an article by Arthur E. Morgan, 
former president of Antioch College. 

A copy of each Script-of-the-Month 
may be obtained from Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS A 
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Sharp bright screen images are the rule when you visualize 







lessons with S.V.E~Projectors. S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- 
jectors which project single and double frame film strips, 
as well as 2x2” miniature slides are now available to 
schools and churches. S.V.E. also offers the most complete 
libraries of Picturol film strips and Kodachrome slides. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


% A wave of postwar crime affecting 
rural and municipal areas alike is sweep- 
ing the nation. What we had hoped to 
avoid is now here. 

One out of every 23 inhabitants in 
the United States is a member of a 
potential crime army of six million. 
During 1945 more persons aged 17 were 
arrested than in any other age group. 

Juvenile delinquency is a local prob- 
lem and no one remedy is sufficient. 
Here’s how citizens can help: 

[1] Sponsor proper recreational centers 
and adequate physical training pro- 
grams. 

|2] Obtain youth leaders and workers 
with ability to coordinate activities. 

[3] Demand that each police agency 
be equipped with the best facilities and 
the most modern implements available. 

[4] Insist upon a program to maintain 
high standards of ethics and efficient dis- 
charge of duties for law enforcement 
agencies. 

|5| Urge returning veterans to take 
up the fight against crime. 

[6] Start a campaign to prevent 
dangerous souvenir weapons from reach- 
ing the hands of criminals. 

[7| Protest against unwarranted le- 
niency shown to repeaters in crime. 


Write for FREE catalogs. Address Dept. 4-NEA. 


Chicago 11, Ill. 





[8] Give encouragement, support, and 
assistance to youth-serving agencies. 

[9] Support, assist, and encourage 
any program for the proper care of chil- 
dren whose mothers must work. 

[10] Teach parents that their primary 
responsibility lies in the home. | 

[11] Support, assist, and participate 
in any program dedicated to teaching 
good citizenship. . 

[12] Encourage and participate 10 
religious training and leisuretime youth 
programs. 

[13] Encourage any worthwhile pro- 
gram that desires to analyze the de 
linquency situation. 

The majority of veterans will be abl 
to continue their civilian lives where the) 
left off if they are free from discourage 
ment. . 

We should turn to the veteran tor 
assistance because his influence can be 
an important factor in influencing 
youth.—J. EDGAR HOOVER. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


April 14—Pan American Day. For 
material and information, write to Pat 
American Union, Washington 6, D. ©: 

May 5-12—Music week. For further 
information write to the National and 
Interamerican Music Week Committee, 
315 Fourth Ave- [ Cont. on page A-102| 
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When the Teen-Ager 


Comes Home Late... 


... Whose Fault Is It? 


To help the Intermediate and High School stu- 
dents answer questions like these, ASSOCIA- 
TION FILMS (National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s) 
and the Editors of LOOK Magazine present: 


me ART OF LIVING srs 


“You and Your Family” 


“You and Your Friends” 
16mm sound one reel each 


Rental $1.50 ea. Sale: $27.50 ea. (4 or more: 
$25.00 ea). Discussion guide provided. 


OTHER SUBJECTS NOW IN PRODUCTION 
Send for these timely discussion films today! 


LITERARY CLASSICS ON FILM 


“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” (Ronald Colman; film 

_ guide furnished). 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE BOY” (Lionel Bar- 

_tymore, Maureen O'Sullivan). 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE MAN” (W. C. 

__Fields, Freddie Bartholomew). 

MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY” (Clark Gable, 

_Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone). 

ROMEO AND JULIET” (Leslie Howard, Norma 

: Shearer, John Barrymore; film guide furnished). 
TREASURE ISLAND” (Lionel Barrymore, Wal- 
lace Beery, Jackie Cooper). 


Each Subject, 4 reels. Rental, $6.00 (Special 
Series Rate ) 








Write for Our Free Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Please address Dept. “C”’ 


MOTION PICTURE. 


NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 3 DALLAS : ae FRANC oO 2 
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MO AMMNSON AYE. 1880. UASALLE ST.» 1700 PATTERSON AVE, 380 TURK'ST. 













































Bring Your Filmosound Library 
Catalog Up to Date 


New Spring 
Supplement of 
Teaching Films 


Filmosound Library is now ready to send you Supplement 
No. 42 to the Educational Film Catalog—111 new teach- 
ing films on geography, social studies, natural history, 
health, agriculture, transportation, industry, art, and 
music. 

Write today for your copy, so you will be sure to have 
at hand information on the newest audio-visual aids. The 
basic catalog of educational films is also available—free 
to owners of motion picture equipment. 


Trained Librarians Will Help You 


If you choose, Filmosound Library experts will help you 
select suitable programs for any school occasion, taking 
special consideration of your particular requirements. 

Remember, B&H Filmosound Library films are always 
clean, in good condition, are always sent in metal cans. 


New, Quick Reference List of 16mm 
Recreational Films 
Here is a new short list of all.titles available in color 


or black-and-white, sound or silent. For every entertain- 
ment need not competitive to theaters. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7154 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 45; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 















Improved Filmosound 


Finer, cooler, sound-on-film projection; bril- 
liant 1000-watt illumination; coated lens. 
Pictures have professional quality... sound 
is true, clear, undistorted. 





OPTI-ONICS — products 
combining the sciences of 
OPTics - electrONics - 
mechanlCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion 
Picture Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 

















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 






The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
**The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 
teaching current events. It holds the undivided interest 
of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, Ill. 





Ofidional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 





Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 14. Fall term: September 16. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 
_EDN4 DEQN BOKER, Pres. Box 616-D EVANSTON, ILL. 



















STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests.............. $2.00 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. $1.00 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools $1.00 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 















SUMMER SESSIONS 


fa Cinndsie 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 


courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 28 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the many advantages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Here’s a new, common sense 
medium for finding 


THE RIGHT POSITION 
OR PERSONNEL 


a 
Candidates pay only a flat $25.00 service fee 
if and when placed. No commissions or 
registration fees! 





Our sole function is to bring carefully selected 
school officials and candidates together. Just 
write and tell us all about the vacancies on 
your staff or the teaching, supervisory or 






Avoid generalities and give specific, detailed 
facts. We crossmatch all qualifications and 
requirements very carefully and inform candi- 
dates of only those opportunities where a real 
basis for further mutual consideration exists. 
If interested they then apply direct to em- 
ployers. We ourselves furnish no information 
whatever about applicants. We cannot of 
course guarantee results but this simple, direct 
approach saves valuable time, gives candi- 
dates much greater privacy and helps create 
for everyone the maximum degree of screened 
selection that current conditions permit. With 
so much at stake, why not take advantage of 
this new, nation-wide resource with such obvi- 
ously big possibilities. 


Central Registry Service 
124 South Broadway Lancaster, Ohio. 
Air mail makes us neighbors 


| PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


By Samuel S. Ullman, author of 
“Plays Of America’s Achievements,” ete. 


. THE YOUTH, BOLIVAR 
. AWAKE, O, CONTINENT (Miranda) 
. THAT AMERICA MAY TRIUMPH 
(San Martin of Argentina) 
- MEXICO FOR MEXICANS 
(Father Hidalgo of Mexico) 
- FREEDOM RETREATS 
(O’Higgins of Chile) 
. A DEMOCRATIC EMPEROR 
(Dom Pedro II of Brazil) 
7. YOUNG POET OF FREEDOM 
(Jose Marti of Cuba) 
8. A CRUISE OF THE AMERICAS 
9, 2 COLUMBUS REVISITS AMERICA 
b. PATRIOTS OF THE AMERICAS 
10, 2: OH, GEOGRAPHY! 























ao un SS ONY 


b. XMASTIMEIN NO. & SO. AMERICA 
35¢ each. Any 3 for $1.00, minimum order. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. J, 
P. O. Box 27, Highbridge Station, 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


ice. 


Member N. A. T. A 
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administrative position you are looking for. 








We find teachers and others in any type of edu- 
cational work are giving thought to where and 
in what field they can render the Greatest serv- 

Excellent opportunities are available for 
all who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide, 


[ Cont. from page A-100] nue, New Y, 
10, N. Y. 
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New Home 


In the new building, recently 5 
chased by the organization and co 
pletely renovated to meet its grow; 
needs, Allied Youth will continue 4; 
expand its important program of alcoh 
education and alcohol-free recreation {j 
young people at the highschool level, 
new leaflet, Leaders in Education, x 
sample copies of The Allied Youth a 
Alcoholfax Educational Service wi\\ | 
sent on request. Send r1o¢ in postage { 
Allied Youth, 1709 M St., N.W., Was 
ington 6, D. C. 


HUMOR ‘N° INTEREST 


Of Course! 


“Mv father and mother were 


cousins—that’s why I look so much 
alike.” 


This Caps the Climax 


“Have you seen my hat anywhere” 

“You’ve got it on your head, sit. 

“T thank you. Only for you I should 
have gone off without it.” 


Amnesia in the Classroom 


“Jones,” said the professor, “can 
you tell us who built the Sphinx?” 

“I-I did know, sir,” stammered the 
student, “but I’ve forgotten.” 

“What a calamity,” exclaimed the 
professor. “The only living man who 
knows, and he has forgotten!” 


Correct! 


“Hooke was the first man to write 
on insects.” ‘ 

“Don’t be silly. Insects are too sma! 
to write on!” 


. . . But Not Dehydrated 


Teacher: “I said the compositions 
on milk were to be two pages long. 
Yours is only half a page, Betty.” 

Betty: “But I wrote about com 
densed milk!”—Michigan Teacher. 


Could Be 


“T don’t need none,” shouted the 
lady of the house before the agent ha¢ 
opened his mouth. - 

“How do you know?” he inquire¢. 
“I might be selling grammars.” 


. . . Look and Listen, Too 


“Where are some good places t 
stop on this trip?” inquired the auto 
ist at the tourist bureau. 

“At all railroad crossings,” replied 
the clerk promptly. 
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First of NBC DOCUMENTARY RECORDINGS 


WITH THE RELEASE of its two-volume album, “. . . ren- 
dezvous with destiny,” the National Broadcasting 
Company makes an impressive contribution to the 
story of our times. Based on the radio addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and designed expressly 
for educational use, this is the first of a series—NBC 
Documentary RECoRDINGS—designed to preserve the 
pattern of contemporary American life as heard 
through the medium of radio. 

Concerned with recapturing the spirit of those deci- 
sive years preceding and during the second World 
War, “. .. rendezvous with destiny” presents the actual 
words and familiar voice of America’s late Chief 
Executive in excerpts from 23 of his most important 


radio addresses, With an original musical score and 


AMERICA’S NO, 1 NETWORK 


NUMB 


with narration written by César Saerchinger, these 
excerpts are blended into a chronological sequence 


of stirring history. 


From the challenge of the opening excerpt, “ This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny,” 
through the final conviction of Roosevelt’s words,“ We 
cannot live alone, at peace,” here is truly absorbing 


documentation of an era. 


Future presentations of NBC Documentary RECORD- 
INGS will be announced on release. The two volume 
album “...rendezvous with destiny” contains twelve 
12-inch recordings—playing time two hours. It is 
obtainable from Department E, NBC Radio-Recording 
Division, New York 20. 


the National Broadcasting Company 


Suan 

























LISTEN? ws 


A Peabody award in radio is like a 
Pulitzer prize in literature, drama or 
journalism. It’s hard to get. It’s given 
sparingly. And it carries authority. 
When the national Peabody Radio 
Awards jury recently pointed its finger 
at CBS and said,“You have done the 
outstanding job among all broadcasters 
of reporting the news in 1945,” they 
merely confirmed the opinion of mil- 
lions of listeners who kept their dials 
fixed on their local CBS stations through- 
out history’s most eventful year. 

The citation literally said: 

“The Peabody Award for the Out- 
standing Reporting of the News goes to 
CBS and in particular to Mr. Paul 
White, who has brought into action a 
reportorial team which is preeminent. 
They have done their work with a lati- 
tude, a judgment and a sense of respon- 
sibility which derives in no small 
measure from his direction. To Mr. 
White and his team go our unanimous 
thanks for such expert coverage.” 


* 


Margaret Banks not only feels strongly 
about the importance of radio in edu- 
cation, but works at it. As a leading 
citizen of Greensboro, N.C., and musical 
director of WBIG, the CBS affiliate, 
she’s making sure that North Carolina’s 
schoolchildren will grow up into com- 
petent and fearless radio speakers. 

In a recent issue of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee’s bulletin she 
reports: 

“...The background of familiarizing 
the nation with radio is being laid in 
the schools throughout the country. 

_ When a student rises to his feet in a 
public performance he will more than 
likely find a microphone in front of him. 
Students must be prepared for the 
future... 

“Children of all ages, classes and 
creeds have the opportunity to go on 
the air through the microphones of 
WBIG. In one school year more than 
7,000 school children appeared over 
WBIG in a diversified schedule of pro- 
grams. The equipment of WBIG is avail- 
able to all schools, from grammar grades 
on through the institutions of higher 
education and they have shown their 
appreciation by taking advantage of 





the facilities to present worth-while 
programs.” * 

Musicians point out Eddie Powell as 
the man who can play practically any 
kind of woodwind or horn extant. He 
prefers the flute, the oboe, the clarinet 
and the saxophone, either tenor or alto. 
Powell recently eavesdropped while 
Nila Mack was rehearsing an old Irish 
fairy tale on Let’s Pretend which called 
for the sound of a shepherd playing his 
pipes. Nila was having trouble finding 
an instrument that would approximate 
the sound of pipes, now off the market. 
So Powell pulled out a kind of Rube 
Goldberg gadget from his inside pocket 
and blew a loud note. It was just what 
the doctor ordered. If you tuned in CBS 
on March 7 at 11:05 a.m. EsT you heard 
the premiere of a new musical instru- 
ment. As an old horn and woodwind 
artist, Powell said he was tired of devel- 
oping a new lip technique for each 
instrument, so he invented one which 
leaves your lips alone and called it 
a chromette. You blow it like a police 
whistle. 

* 

“The one-half of the world knoweth 
not how the other half liveth,” said 
Rabelais in 1510, and 410 years later 
radio came along to make him eat his 
words. 

Today, for instance, nine out of ten of 
America’s more than 37 million families 
own radios, spend an average of over 4 
hours a day listening to them, and have 
a pretty clear idea of what goes on 
in the rest of the world. They own 
56,000,000 radio sets and tune in 924. 
different radio stations. To realize how 
swiftly radio mushroomed into Ameri- 
can life you need only remember that 
25 years ago there were only 30 radio 
stations and 60,000 radio sets in the U.S. 
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GOOD LISTENING 
FOR MAY: 
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SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


| INVITATION TO MUSIC 


Wednesday, 11:30 p.m. Est. Mack Har- 
rell, Metropolitan baritone, sings Pergo- 
lesi’s Salve Regina, accompanied by the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 

Saturday, 2:15 p.m. est. Watson Davis, 
CBS Director of Science Service, and a 
prominent guest explain recent dis- 
coveries in industry and medicine. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING 


Sunday, 12:00 noon Est. From the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, a discussion of the poetry 
of the Hindu mystic, Tagore. 


I] AMERICAN PORTRAIT 


Saturday, 6:15 p.m. Est. The ideas and 
inventions of Benjamin Franklin, told 
through the dramatized story of his life. 
Narrated by Milton Bacon. 


COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL 


Sunday, 8:30 a.m. EsT. From Iowa State 
College, CBS farm editor Chuck Worces- 
ter reports on the new double-season 
experimental breeding of hybrid seed- 
corn—in Iowa in summer, Central 
America in winter. 


PEOPLE'S PLATFORM 
Sunday, 1:00 p.m. Est. An examination, 
through debate, of European boundary 


problems confronting the Paris peace 
conference. 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 

Saturday, 2:00 p.m. Est. John Mason 
Brown reviews Somerset Maugham’s 
latest novel Then and Now. 


TIME FOR REASON 

Sunday, 1:30 p.m. est. Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia’s Educational Director, ex- 
plains the facts and forces that underlie 
an important national or international 
issue of the day. 


CIMARRON TAVERN 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. est. Life aboard the 


Missouri River steamboats and the role 


river traffic played in the settling of 
the West. 


And for a comprehensive account of 
the day’s news, tune in Monday through 
Friday to Robert Trout with the News 
Till Now, supported by on-the-spot re- 
search of 36 news experts around the 
world and full facilities of the leading 
wire services, 
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